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PREFACE. 

The English language is preeminently analytical. Our 
words, unlike those of classical languages, have few modi- 
fications, exactly the same form being used in many con- 
structions and even as different parts of speech. It follows 
that, in order to understand the use of an English word, 
we must see it in a sentence. The beginner in Latin must 
spend much time in the study of inflections, but the study 
of English grammar should, I believe, begin with the 
proposition. 

It is the aim of Part I of this book to present a simple 
and logical development of the sentence. The student 
begins with the parts essential to all sentences, and adds 
element after element until he has studied all ordinary 
English construction. The parts of speech are defined as 
they are needed in the building up of the sentence, but 
only so much of a classification is made as is based upon 
use. The summary that follows Part I is intended to show 
that the essential facts of English analysis can be told in 
few words. 

Although the logical element in English grammar is of 
first importance, good usage, if nothing more, demands 
that what is left of the inflectional element be not entirely 
ignored. Part II of this book deals with the more formal 
parts of grammar, — inflection and classification. Being 
based on Paii; I, it cannot precede it. 

I have often referred to older constructions to elucidate 
obscure or illogical modern constructions and to arouse an 

« • • 
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interest in our language as a living growth. Much of the 
historical part, as well as the discussion of constructions 
upon which grammarians disagree, has been put into an 
appendix. Each teacher must use this appendix as his judg- 
ment dictates. Good classes may be sent directly to some 
parts of it, other parts will interest the teacher primarily, 
while still others will suggest exercises to supplement the 
work indicated in the body of the book. 

Part II is followed by a discussion of words that in- 
volve special difficulties. These pages will be useful for 
reference in the analysis of literature, but pupils should 
be encouraged to form opinions for themselves in regard 
to difficult constructions, referring to the treatment in 
the book for the confirmation or the correction of their 
decisions. 

This book is not prepared as one of a series of language 
books. My feeling is that a treatise on technical grammar 
should stand by itself. The purpose of language books 
and rhetorics is to give practical help in the art of speaking 
and writing correctly and effectively. Grammar, on the 
contrary, is a science. It is preeminently a disciplinary 
study. To be sure, its rules furnish a test to one who is 
able to apply them in choosing between inflected forms. 
But, after all, the ability to construct sentences which do 
not violate the rules of grammar, important though it is, is 
a small part of the equipment of a good writer or speaker. 
An interest in the world about him and in the problems of 
his daily life, some technical knowledge of style and some 
a6quired feeling for it, — these things the pupil must get 
from literature. Hence, it is with reading, not with gram- 
mar, that language books should be correlated. Language 
work may and should continue from the beginning of school 
life to the end ; the work in grammar should be mastered 
in a comparatively short time. 
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Because of the analytical character of our language, the 
study of its grammar requires less memorizing, but keener 
discrimination than does the study of Latin. It cannot be 
carried on intelligently much before the eighth grade. The 
work outlined in this book is intended to furnish material for 
a course of a year and a half in grammar. It may be begun 
in the last half of the seventh grade and continued through 
the eighth grade ; or, what is in many respects desirable, it 
may be begun in the eighth grade and completed during 
the first half-year in the high school. If, during this year 
and a half, gramma^ is considered as solid a subject as 
arithmetic and if just as definite preparation is demanded 
for it, better results will follow than are usually obtained 
by the four years of more or less desultory work often 
devoted to the subject. 

In addition to this course of a year and a half, another 
half-year may be spent advantageously upon the subject 
by more advanced classes, especially if the study of gram- 
mar has been begun in the seventh grade. A rapid review 
of the principles of sentence structure and their application 
to difficult passages from literature, together with close 
work upon the nice points involved in verbs and verb 
phrases, is suggested as suitable work for such a course. 

In acknowledging help that I have received in the 
preparation of this book, I must mention, first of all, Pro- 
fessor Willis M. West, now of the University of Minnesota. 
As principal of the school in which I first taught grammar, 
he not only gave me my point of view, but was always 
ready to give me effective help in meeting special difficul- 
ties. Since beginning the actual work of writing the book 
I have consulted with him frequently, and he has care- 
fully read the entire manuscript. There are few pages that 
do not bear some trace of his thought. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Beach, who has been my co-worker in 
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the summer school for teachers at the University of Min- 
nesota for the last three years, has devoted much time to 
the selection of sentences from literature for the exercises, 
and in many other ways has given me constant help and 
encouragement. 

I am indebted to several other people engaged in school 
work in Minnesota and elsewhere, who have generously 
given time to the reading of the manuscript and have 
offered suggestions and criticisms. Many of their sugges- 
tions I have gratefully accepted. Others have had the 
negative value of causing me to make myself more sure of 
my position before venturing to disagree. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have kindly permitted 
the use of Emerson's The Bhodora, Longfellow's The Bell 
of AM, Lowell's To the Dandelion, several single stanzas 
from other poems, and passages from Emerson's essay on 
Self Reliance ; and Messrs. Ginn & Co., the use of several 
extracts from Montgomery's American History, 



C. G. 



Minneapolis, 
May, 1901. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO EVERY PROPOSITION. 

1. A Proposition, or a Declarative Sentence, is a group 
of words that asserts that something is or is not related 
to something else.^ 

The sky is blue asserts that blueness is a quality of the 
sky; the dog runs asserts an action of the dog; and Mr. 
Smith is a doctor asserts a classification of Mr. Smith. The 
expressions, blue sky, running dog, dog running, and Mr, 
Smith, the doctor, also represent something as related to 
something else, but they assume instead of asserting the 
relation; hence they are not sentences. (Appendix I.) 

EXERCISE I. 

Which of these groups of words assert 7 Make sentences of 
those that do not assert. Of what is something asserted in each 
sentence 7 HiThat is asserted in each case 7 



1. The running boy. 

2. The boy runs. 

3. The boy is ninning. 



1 The teacher will find this subject discussed in Mill's Logic, Book I., 
Chap. II., p. 27; Sigwart's Logic, p. 25; Venn, Empirical Logic, p. 197. 
B 1 
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4. The boy running. 

5. Many men are hurrying down the street. 

6. Beautiful birds are singing sweetly in the tree-tops. 

7. The beautiful blue sky. 

8. Time flies. 

9. Her eyes are bluer than the sky. 

10. The picture on the wall is an etching. 

11. All day long the children played. 

12. A long procession slowly marching down the street. 

2. Number of Parts Essential to Every Proposition. — 

From the definition of a declarative sentence we see 
that every such sentence must do three things: 
it must represent that about which something is as- 
serted ; it must represent that which is asserted ; and 
it must assert. Every declarative sentence has there- 
fore three essential parts. They are called the subject^ 
the predicate attribute (asserted attribute), and the 
copula. (Appendix II.) 

3. The Subject of a Sentence represents that about 
which something is asserted. 

4. The Subject of Thought is that about which the 
assertion is made. 

The word John is the subject of the sentence, John is 
honest; but John himself is the subject of thought. 

5. The subject of thought must not be confused with 
a subject of thought. The subject of thought is that 
about which a particular assertion is made ; while a 
subject of thought is anything about which an assertion 
may be made ; e.g. a book, winter, happiness, exercise, 
water. 
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In the sentence, Winter brings many pleasures to children, 
each of the words, winter, pleasures, and children, represents 
a subject of thought, but winter is the subject of the par- 
ticular thought expressed. 

6. The Predicate Attribute represents that which is 
asserted of the subject of thought. 

The word running is the predicate attribute in John is 
running, and the word tired in / am tired. 

The word attribute means given to^ and is applied to 
anything that belongs to a subject of thought. There 
. are attributes of quality, condition, place, existence, 
action, etc.* 

Notice that in the term predicate attribute the word 
attribute represents the attribute -word, not the real 
thing attributed. 

7. In the sq,me sentence, attributes may be both 
asserted and assumed of a subject of thought. 

In the sentence, The tired child is crying, an attribute of 
condition (tired) is assumed of the child, and an attribute 
of action (crying) is asserted; while in the sentence. The 
crying child is tired, it is the action attribute (crying) that is 
assumed, and the condition attribute (tired) that is asserted. 

8. The Copula is the asserting element in the sentence. 
It may be (1) a single word (a copulative verb, § 41) ; 

1 A great variety of kinds of predicate attributes will be found in the 
following exercises. No attempt has been made to classify them, or even 
to illustrate all possible kinds. The pupil should be led to give an appro- 
priate name to each as he finds it, and, finally, to make a somewhat full 
' list of attributive ideas. For a longer list than the one given in § 6, see § 12. 
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(2) a group of words (a copulative verb-phrase, § 62) ; 
or (3) it may be combined with the predicate attribute 
(§ 6) ; thus, — 

(1) The bird is happy. (2) She Tias been reading. (3) 
Birds sing. 

9. The Predicate not only asserts, but also shows what 
is asserted of the subject of thought. 

The happy children are playiTig, On the table is an apple. 

ITie predicate always contains both the copula and the 
predicate attribute. It may contain a third and even a 
fourth part, as will be seen later (§§ 19 and 30). 

.EXERCISE 2. 

Decide which of the following gronps of words are sentences. 
Arrange the subjects, copulas, and predicate attributes as shown in 
the following table. Do not forget to name the predicate attributes. 



SUBJCOT. 



The dress 
Her dress 
Soldiers 
The soldiers 
The cloth 



Copula. 



IS 

was 

have been 
is 



Prbdicatb Attbibuts. 



blue (quality), 
old (condition), 
drill (action). 

drilling (action). 

of fine quality (quality). 



1. The horses are tired. 

2. Much snow has fallen. 

3. The book written. 

4. The ring is brass. 

5. The men running by. 

6. That man is a doctor. 

7. That man is Mr. Avery. 
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Distinguish carefully between the predicate attributes of sentences 
6 and 7. In order to name the predicate attribute, ask yourself, What 
does it make me know of the subject of thought f 

8. Mr. Smith has been in Boston. 

9. Wonderful is the spring time. 

10. Linen cloth. 

11. The dog being hurt. 

12. The cat on the table. 

13. She will be sick. 

14. Blue were her eyes. 

15. The men were sleeping. 

16. The men were asleep. 

17. The men slept. 

The difference in the last three sentences is almost entirely one of 
form. 

18. That flower is a poppy. 

19. The boys have been playing. 

20. That child is Agnes Bo wen. 

21. The children weiie running. 

22. The dog was whipped. 

The predicate attributes of the last two sentences express action, 
but the acts are related differently to the subjects of thought.^ 

23. That girl is a Jewess. 

24. Fishes swim. 

25. Your mittens are on the chair. 

26. God is just. 

27. God is. 

The word is performs two distinct functions in the last sentence. 
It asserts and it expresses the attribute of existence (§ 10). 



1 Such sentences pave the way for a study of voice. Do not use tech- 
nical terms here. It is enough to say that in one case the act is performed 
by the subjeo^ of thought, while in the other it affects the subject of 
thought. 
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28. There are honest men. 

The thought can be expressed without the word there (§ 11). 

29. Iron is a mineral. 

30. This stone is granite. 

31. The pupil was reprimanded. 

32. The pupil is discouraged. 

33. The pupil was discouraged by his teacher. 

34. A wonderful stream is the river Time. 

35. A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

The last two sentences must be studied carefully, in order to see 
what it is that the speaker wishes to express an opinion about ; or, in 
other words, to see what is the subject of thought. (Appendix III.) 

36. The fountain is in the garden. 

37. There is a fountain in the garden. 

38. The statue will be bronze. 

39. The book is dry. a */ ^ . 

40. Your suggestion is of no value. -^..,. 

41. The English were beaten by the'^oers in the 

last battle. '^ 



42. The buds are closed again. 

43. The door was closed with a \m,Ttg. 

44. This gas is hydrogen. 

45. Hydrogen is a gas. ;»-r^ 

46. I shall not be disappointed. ^ ^ 

10. In some sentences i% merely asserts, while in 
others it both asserts and contains a pr^icate attriblUS, 
of existence.^ 

11. There is often used merely to change the form 
of a sentence, by placing the subject after the predi- 

1 The teacher will find a discussion of the two uses of the verb he in 
Mill's Logic^ Book I., Chap. IV., pp. 66 and 67. See also Sigwart's Logic^ 
Vol. L, pp. 93 sqq. 
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cate. In such cases it may be. called a form word. 
Other languages have similar idioms. 

12. Partial List of Kinds of Attributes. — You should 
have found, in Exercises 1 and 2, predicate attributes 
of quality, condition, identification, classification, action 
performed by the subject of thought, action affecting 
the subject of thought, material, existence, and place. 

EXERCISE 3. 

Write sentences to illustrate each kind of predicate attribute 
named above. 

13. Modifying Elements in the Copula. — Copulas not 
only assert a union between an attribute and a subject 
of thought, but they do a variety of other things. 

The only pure copula is the word is, in such sentences as, 
Honesty is a virtue. Here the assertion is made as an ab- 
solute fact and is unlimited as to time; the statement is 
a universal truth. Ordinarily, however, even is expresses 
present time, and sometimes it contains a predicate attribute 
of existence. 

EXERCISE 4. 

Select the predicate attribute in each of the following sentences. 
Select the copula in each. How do the copulas differ in the first 
and second sentences? In the first and third? In the first and 

fourth? 

1. He is discouraged. 

2. He was discouraged. 

3. He may be discouraged. 

4. He will be discouraged. 

5. He grew lazy. 

The copula in the first of the preceding sentences asserts the union 
as a present fact ; in the second, ajs a past fact ; in the third, as a pres- 
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ent, or, perhaps, a fature possibility ; and in the fourth, as a predic- 
tion. The copula of the fifth sentence shows a progression in the 
attribute. 

6. The dog barked. 

7. She stopped, perplexed. 

Sometimes the copula is combined with a predicate attribute. In 
the sixth sentence, the word barked contains the copula and the predi- 
cate attribute and expresses past time. The word stopped, in the last 
sentence, asserts and expresses a secondary attribute, the main one 
being in perplexed. (Appendix IV.) 

EXERCISE 5. 

Describe the predicates in the following sentences. 

Models. 
The messenger came. 

The word came is the predicate. It contains the copula and the 
predicate attribute of action. The union is asserted as a past fact. 

It may rain before night 

The words may rain are the predicate. The word may is the 
copula, and the word rain the predicate attribute of intransitive 
action. The copula expresses possibility. 

/ shall be in Mew York a week from to-day. 

The words shall he in New York are the predicate. The words 
shall he are the copula, and the words in New York are the predicate 
attribute of place. The copula expresses futurity. 

1. The messenger has come. 

2. Mary grows. 

3. Mary grows beautiful. 

4. He appears a gentleman. 

5. Charlemagne's first victories were in the north. 

6. The dog fell dead. 

7. The child was sick. 

8. The noise must have been a knock. 

9. The child had been sick. 
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10. She will come. 

11. He died a martyr. 

12. The dog has gone mad. 

13. She may become a teacher. 

EXERCISE 6. 

Write sentenceB in which the copulas ezpress past time, present 
time, fntnre time, possibility, and progression. Write also a sen- 
tence in which the copnla is combined with the predicate attribute, 
and one in which it is combined with a secondary predicate attribute 
(Exercise 4). 

EXERCISE 7. 

Describe predicates, as in Exercise 5, except that the modifying 
elements (time, etc.) in the copnla need not be given.^ 

1. Fishes swim. 

2. I feel tired. 

3. You will be tired. 

4. She has written. 

5. My blood runs cold. 

6. He looks honest. 

7. The child continues sullen. 

8. The house was painted red. 

9. The medicine tastes bitter. 

10. John may be mistaken. 

11. The door stands open. 

12. The door of the cage was left open by Mary. 

13. She is a queen. 

14. She looks a queen. 

15. The child rests. 

16. Life is real. 

17. The knife was dull. 



1 From this point the pupil should often be asked about the modifying 
elements in the copula, but should not be expected to give them in every 
sentence. 
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14. An Interrogative Sentence is such a inodificatioii of 
a declarative sentence as is used to ask a question. 

If the question is about the truth of a statement, that is, 
about the union of a subject of thought and an attribute, 
the order of subject and copula is changed : Is John at home f 
In other cases an interrogative word is used : Who is coming ? 
How many are going f Often both changes are made: Wlien 
are you going f Whose book have I ? 

15. An Imperative Sentence is such a modification of 
a declarative sentence as is used to express a command 
or an entreaty. 

The subject is generally omitted. If it is expressed, it 
comes after the verb. Shut the door. Bear ye one another^s 
burdens. Do not forsake me. 

A sentence which is declarative in form has often the 
significance of a command. You must shut the door. 



CHAPTER II. 

ADDITIONAL ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO SOME 

PROPOSITIONS. 

The Object. 

16. Development. 

1. Mary hurt 

2. Mary is making 

About what is an assertion made in each of the above 
groups of words ? What kind of an attribute is asserted by 
each? 

Although these groups of words contain the three ele- 
ments that every sentence must contain, they are not 
complete. The acts expressed are of such a kind that 
they involve some person or thing besides the actor. 
Such actions are called transitive acts. 

17. A Transitive Act is one that involves some person 
or thing besides the actor. An Intransitive Act is one 
that does not involve any person or thing besides the 
actor. 

18. Some Sentences require a Fourth Fart. — If we hear 
the expression, Mary hurt, we know that something was 
affected by the act, and we expect to be told what was hurt. 
If some one says Mary is mdkmg, we know that she is making 
something, and we wish to know what it is. Such sentences, 
therefore, require a fourth part, which is called the object. 
Such expressions as Mary has, also require an object. 

11 
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19. The Object represents that which is connected 
with the act expressed in the predicate in some other 
relation than that of actor ; or, if the predicate attribute 
is one of possession, the object represents that which is 
possessed. 

20. Kinds of Objects following Predicate Attributes of 

Action The object often represents : (1) that which 

is affected by the act expressed in the predicate ; 
(2) the result of the act; (3) something involved 
in an indefinite way diflScult to name; thus, — 

(1) The maid cracked the vase, (2) The teacher drew a 
circle, (3) She passed the house; I saw t\^Q picture. 

There are many objects, like those in the illustrations 
under (3), which are diflficult to describe. The picture may 
be described as that towards which the act was directed. 
These cases are, perhaps, extensions by analogy of the 
original and more common construction. 

EXERCISE 8. 

What kind of a predicate attribute does each of the following 
expressions contain? Which seem to you to express transitive 
acts? In which sentences may the predicate attribute be either 
transitive or intransitive, according to the meaning of the sen- 
tence? Supply an object in those expressions which need one. 
In which sentences does the object represent that which is afTected 
by the act? In which does it represent the result of the act? 
In which does the object represent something connected with the 
act in some other indefinite way? 

1. John hit. 

2. The child stood. 

3. The mechanic constructed. 

4. I saw. 

5. I hurried. 
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6. The lion attacked. 

7. She wrote. 

8. The baby walks. 

9. The baby loves. 

10. The dog ate. 

11. The procession is marching slowly. 

21. The Object is not joined to the Predicate Attribute 
by a Belation Word. 

In the sentence, Site pounded on the floor, the word floor 
certainly names that which was affected by the pounding ; 
but, since the relation between the pounding and the floor 
is partly expressed by the word on, the word floor is not 
called the object. 

22. Acts may be thought of as either Transitive or In- 
transitive. — We may think of the same act sometimes 
as transitive and sometimes as intransitive. 

For example, if we say. Bees sting, we think of the act in 
its relation to the bees only ; but if we say, Bees sting some 
people, we think of it as related both to the bees and to those 
who are stung. 

23. Some predicate attributes that do not, strictly 
speaking, express action or possession are followed by 
objects. 

For example, in the sentence. Writing tires her, tires ex- 
presses the producing of an effect rather than the perform- 
ing of an act. 

24. Cognate Objects. — Objects that represent the act 

expressed in the predicate attribute are called cognate 

objects. 

She is singing a song. He ran a race. 
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25. Sometimes the subject and the object represent 
the same person or thing. 

She hurt herself. 

26. Development. 

The dog bit the child. 

Analyze the sentence. Express the same thought by a 
sentence which has child for the subject. What word in the 
new sentence names that which is affected by the act ? How 
many uses has the word child in this sentence ? 

27. The Same Word may be both Subject and Object. — 

In the sentence, Tlie child was bitten by the dog, the word 
child represents that about which something is asserted, and 
it also represents that which is affected by the act expressed 
in the predicate. 

EXERCISE 9. 

Some of the following sentences contain objectSi and some do 
not. Describe the predicate of each. 

Models. 

The tramp may have stolen the money. 

The words may have stolen the money are the complete predicate. 
The words may have are the copula. The word stolen is the predi- 
cate attribute; it expresses transitive action. The word money 
is the object; it names that which was affected by the act of 
stealing. 

She drew a circle. 

The words drew a circle are the complete predicate. The word 
drexo contains the copula and the predicate attribute of transitive 
action. The word circle is the object ; it names the result of the 
act. 
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1. She broke a dish. 

2. The waves broke on the shore. 

3. The pitcher was broken by the child. 

4. He painted a house. 

5. He painted a picture. 

6. The house has been painted. 

7. Grief has overwhelmed her. 

8. She feels angry. 

9. The apprentice became a carpenter. 

10. It is I. 

11. She feels a draft. 

12. She may have received the letter. 

13. This is an inspiration. 

14. Exercise strengthens the muscles. 

15. A great danger threatens us. 

16. There must be some explanation for his act. 

17. Robert Louis Stevenson wrote charming letters. 

18. Poverty humbles pride. 

19. Mary is troubled. 

20. The old man was thrown to the ground by the 

bicycler. 

21. Exercise is beneficial. 

22. Exercise is a benefit. 

23. Misfortune excites sympathy. 

24. He has fought a good fight. 

25. The teacher forbade whispering. 

26. He looks a gentleman. 

27. The glitter dazzled my eyes. 

28. It may have been a mistake. 

29. Henry is growing. 

30. Henry is growing strong. 

31. Henry is growing tall. 

32. Farmers grow wheat. 

33. Running exhilarates a healthy child. 

34. The sun rose cheerless. 

35. She seems honest. 
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Predicate Attribute of the Object. 

28. Development. 

1. John straightened the stick. 

2. John bent the stick straight. 

3. John made the stick straight. 

What is the predicate attribute in each of the above 
sentences ? Describe the predicate attribute in each. 
What is the object in each? Describe the object (What 
relation does the stick bear to the act expressed in each 
predicate?). How was the stick affected by the act in 
each case ? What word in each sentence makes you know 
this? 

29. Some Sentences Bequire a Fifth Fart. — Some sen- 
tences not only assert a transitive action of the subject 
of thought, but they show what the effect of this act 
is upon that which the object represents. Such sen- 
tences require a fifth part, called the Predicate Attri- 
bute of the Object, 

30. The Predicate Attribute of the Object represents 
the effect of the act expressed in the predicate upon 
that which the object represents. 

Compare the meaning of the sentences, John bent the stick 
straight and John bent the straight stick. 

31. The Fredicate Attribute and the Predicate Attribute 
of the Object Compared. — The predicate attribute repre- 
sents an asserted attribute of the subject of thought, 
while the predicate attribute of the object represents 
an asserted attribute of that which the object represents. 
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In both of the sentences, The* stick is straight and John 
bent the stick straight, the word straight represents an attri- 
bute asserted of the stick. But in the first sentence, the 
word stick is the subject, and straiglvt is therefore the predi- 
cate attribute of the subject; while in the second sentence, 
stick is the object, and straight is the predicate attribute of 
the object. 

32. In the first sentence of § 28, the word straightened 
performs three functions : it asserts, it expresses an action 
of John, and it shows the effect of this action on the stick. 
It therefore contains the copula, the predicate attribute, 
and the predicate attribute of the object. In such cases 
grammarians usually ignore the last function; but in an- 
alyzing such sentences as the last two, you are always 
expected to point out the predicate attribute of the object. 

Sentences 2 and 3 are, however, not quite alike. In Sen- 
tence 2, the word bent expresses the action attribute ; but in 
Sentence 3, the two words made straight are needed to do 
this. John did not make the stick; he made straight or 
straightened it. The word straight in this sentence, then, is 
a part of the predicate attribute of the subject and is also 
the predicate attribute of the object. 

EXERCISE 10. 

Select the predicate attribute of the object in each of following 
sentences. Justify your choice. 

1. The cook kept the dinner hot. 

2. The Republicans elected McKinley president. 

3. The president appointed Miss Brown critic. 

4. The president made Miss Brown critic. 

5. The laundress colored the water blue. 

6. You make me ashamed of my petulance. 

7. She sang herself hoarse. 
c 
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33. When the object nn a sentence becomes also the 
subject, the predicate attribute of the object, if there 
be one, becomes a predicate attribute of the subject. 
(Exercise 11, Sentence 14.) 

EXERCISE II. 

Analyze the predicates of the following sentences. 

1. The speaker talked himself tired. 

2. Many a pleasant time we've had. 

3. I have kept the beautiful gift. 

4. I have kept the gift safe. 

5. The Russians call their ruler Czar. 

6. Disappointment has made him bitter. 

7. The army fled defeated. 

8. The gardener cut the grass short. 

9. The workmen are painting the white house. 

10. The workmen are painting the house white. 

11. My neighbor owns a beautiful yacht. 

12. One May-day the children chose Grace queen. 

13. Responsibility makes people serious. 

14. The board was planed smooth. 

15. The matter is of little importance. 

16. You will sing yourself hoarse. 

17. The apple tastes sweet. 

18. He tastes teas for a living. 

19. Astonishment held her mute. 

20. Mr. Root has been appointed Secretary of War. 

21. Content makes poor men rich. 



CHAPTER III. 

PARTS OF SPEECH— THE NOUN, THE PRONOUN. 

34. A Part of Speech is a class of words grouped 
together because of likeness in use. 

The parts of speech are the noun^ the pronoun^ the 
verh^ the adjective^ the adverb^ the preposition^ the con- 
junction^ and the interjection. 

The noun and the pronoun are exceptions to the 
above definition. They are not defined on therjbasis of 
construction. 

It is customary to speak of a single word as a part of 
speech. We say, for example, " What part of speech is the 
word clouds f^^ when we really mean, " To what part of speech 
does the word clouds belong ? " 

35. A nfoun names a subject of thought. It may 
have many uses in the sentence. (§ 38.) 

36. Do not forget the distinction between a subject of 
thought and the subject of thought. A word which names 
a subject of thought is not necessarily the subject of a 
sentence. In the sentence, William is in the houses the word 
house y as well as the word William, represents a subject of 
thought; but the word William represents the subject of 
thought. 

37. A Pronoun represents a subject of thought, but 

does not name it. 

19 
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The animal that is in the cage is a fox. It was caugJU 
Monday, The words animal sndfox both name a subject of 
thought; while the words that and it represent the same 
subject of thought, but do not name it. 

EXERCISE 12. 

Select the nouns in Exercises 9 and 11. Olassify them as names 
of material things, qualities, conditions, actions, emotions, etc. Tell 
how each is used. 

Select the pronouns in the same exercises. Tell how each is used. 

38. Substantives and Substantive Constructions. — Any 
way in which a noun may be used is called a substantive 
construction; and any word or group of words that is 
used in any of these ways is called a substantive. Pro- 
nouns, as well as nouns, are substantives. 

At least four substantive constructions are illustrated in 
the preceding exercises : subject, object, predicate attribute, 
and predicate attribute of the object. Many others will be 
found in more complex sentences. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* 

THE VERB, THE VERBAL, AND THE VERB PHRASE. 

The Verb, the Verbal. 

39. A Verb is a word that asserts. (Appendix V.) 
It is therefore always a part of a predicate. 

40. A Verbal is a word that is formed from a verb, 
but that does not assert. Verbals have the other 
peculiarities of verbs. (§ 140.) 

Verbals are not classed as parts of speech. They partake 
of the nature of two parts of speech, either a verb and a 
noun, or a verb and an adjective. Since they are formed 
from verbs and have so many of their peculiarities, they are 
usually studied with verbs. 

EXERCISE 13. 

Be, am, is^ waSf were, beings and been are all forms of 
one verb. (This is not true historically; see § 236.) Use them in 
sentences. Which are verbs and which are verbals ? 

Study the following groups of words in the same way. Which 
words of the last group can be used either as verbs or verbals ? 

(1) have, has, had, having. 

(2) write, writes, wrote, writing, written. 

(3) play, plays, played, playing. 

21 
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41. A Copulative Verb is one that does not contain a 
predicate attribute. It may be nearly a pure copula 
or it may contain modifying elements (§ 13 and Appen- 
dix IV.), but it must not contain a clearly defined 
predicate attribute. 

The child is contented. The child aeema contented. The 
child grows contented. John was sick. John fell sick. 
The rose smells sweet. The horse is eating. Mary has 
returned. Mary may [possibly] return. 

42. An Attributive Verb is one that contains a predi- 
cate attribute. 

The child ran. The conductor punches the transfers. 
She stopped perplexed (two predicate attributes). 

43. The same verb may be copulative in one sentence 
and attributive in another. 

The apple tasted sweet. The child tasted the sweet apple. 
The child has broken her doll. The child has a broken doll. 

44. A Transitive Verb is one that expresses either 
possession or an act that involves some person or 
thing other than the actor. It must be followed by 
an object. A transitive verb is always attributive. 

The child has a doll. The mother scolded the child. I 
saw the meteor. 

45. An Intransitive Verb is one that does not express 
possession or transitive action. 

The dog is barking. The hermit dwelt alone. ' He ran 
away. The child was happy. She walks rapidly. 
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46. A verb may be transitive in one sentence and 
intransitive in another. 

The father speaks several languages. The child already 
speaks. She has a book. She has eaten the apple. 

47. Copulative verbs are always intransitive. At- 
tributive verbs may be either transitive or intransitive. 

EXERCISE 14. 

Seleot the verbs in the following sentences and classify them 
as copulative or attributive and transitive or intransitive. 

1. The dog went mad. 

2. My uncle went to Chicago yesterday. 

3. My cousin hopes to hear the lecture. 

4. The man reading the paper is a politician. 

5. The children are happy. 

6. The cook turned the cake. 

7. The cook, turning the cake, burned his hand. 

8. The frightened woman turned pale. 

9. She stood quietly. 

10. She stood silent and thoughtful. 

11. The city lay silent before them. 

12. Every one has good qualities. 

13. The flowers smell sweet. 

14. She, being tired, stopped studying her lesson. 

15. She set the pail on the table. 

16. The bell-man sounded the alarm. 

17. The bell sounds distant. 

18. Children were playing in the street. 

19. The doctor laid his coat on the table. 

20. The soldier lay stunned. 

21. Unselfishness is rare. 

22. She appears a lady. 

23. A meteor suddenly appeared. 
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24. The Germans chose their bravest man leader. 

25. She feels sick. 

26. She feels the disgrace. 

27. This land grows good crops. 

28. People grow indolent in the tropics. 

29. Children grow rapidly. 

30. He has received his reward. 

31. She has many friends. 

32. I know the man addressing the crowd. 

33. The child screamed itself black in the face. 

34. The beggar was an impostor. 

35. There are many varieties of golden-rod. 

36. I have received the invitation. 

37. Poor children have few playthings. 

38. A robin is singing. 

39. You ought to visit our library. 

40. You should visit our library. 

41. You need more exercise. 

42. Every one needs to exercise. 

43. I wish to believe in your innocence, but I cannot. 

48. Some Words used either as Transitive or as Intran- 
sitive Copulative Verbs. — In early English, the verbs 
will, shall, and may, with their other forms, would, 
should, and might, and the verb must were transitive 
verbs and their objects were usually verbals. All are 
still sometimes used in this way; but in some cases they 
have lost their early meaning, and have become copulas 
with modifying elements. In these cases the earlier 
objects have become predicate attributes. Can and 
have, which were originally attributive verbs, are some- 
tihies used now as copulative v.erbs. 

To help in classifying these verbs, apply the usual test 
for the predicate attribute : ask yourself, What is asserted 
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of the subject of thought? When in doubt as to their 
classification, refer to §§ 297-^07. (Appendix VI.) 

/ will not refer to your fault again, means / promise not to 
refer to your fault again. Here will keeps its early attrib- 
utive value, and the verbal refer, or, rather, the expression 
not refer, is its object. A present promise is asserted. 
However, in the sentence, The train will arrive at six o^dock, 
it is the future arrival of the train that is asserted, and will 
is a copulative verb, while arrive is the predicate attribute. 

In the sentence. You may go, but I advise you to stay, it is 
permission, not going, that is asserted, and may is an attrib- 
utive verb ; but in the sentence. She may succeed in spite of 
hei' youth, succeed is the predicate attribute and mxiy is a 
copula, showing uncertainty in the mind of the speaker. 

The Verb Phrase. 
49. Development.^ 

1. The bridge must have been defective. 

2. The child has been crying. 

What is the predicate attribute in each of the above 
sentences? What is the copula, or asserting element? 
What have you learned to call a word that asserts ? What 
do you call it if it does not contain the predicate attribute ? 
Then, the groups of words miLst have been and ha^ been are 
used with the value of what kind of verbs ? What have 
you learned to call words that both assert and contain a 
predicate attribute ? Then, the words must have been defec- 
tive and has been ci*ying are used with the value of what kind 
of verbs ? What words in the first sentence are forms of 
verbs ? In the second ? 

^ The development here is suggestive only. The teacher wiU need to 
enlarge upon it, in order to make clear the group of definitions that follow* 
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m 

50. A Phrase is a group of words used with the value 
of a single part of speech, and not containing a subject 
and a predicate. 

51. A Verb Phrase is a phrase made up of forms of 
verbs (verbs and verbals) and used with the value of a 
verb. 

The bridge must have been defective. The child has been 
crying, 

52. A Copulative Verb Phrase is a verb phrase used 
with the value of a copulative verb. 

The bridge must have been defective. She has been crying. 
She will be sick. It may be an error. 

53. An Attributive Verb Phrase is a verb phrase used 
with the value of an attributive verb. 

The child must have been crying, I am writing a letter. 

54. The same statement may contain both a copu- 
lative and an attributive verb phrase. 

In the sentence, She has been crying, has been is a copu- 
lative and has been crying an attributive verb phrase. 

55. In the sentences, The bridge must have been de- 
fective. She will be sick, and It may be an error, the predicate 
attributes are not included in the verb phrases. This is 
because they are neither verbs nor verbals. (Appendix VII.) 

56. The verbals which follow the copulative verbs 
way, can^ must, shall, will, might, could, would, and 
should, combine with them to form verb phrases ; but 
when these verbs are attributive, the following verbals 
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or verbal phrases are objects and do not form parts of 
verb phrases. (§ 48.) 

In the sentence, Such a misfortune may come to any one, 
may come is an attributive verb phrase ; but in the sentence, 
You may go for an hour, may is an attributive verb, and go is 
the object. In the sentence, The letter must have been sent a 
week ago, the words must have been sent are an attributive 
verb phrase; but in. You should have urritten a week ago, 
should is an attributive verb, and the verbal phrase have 
written is its object. 

57. A verb phrase may be either transitive or 
intransitive. 

Transitive : She has written a letter. 
Intransitive : She has been resting, 

58. Belation of Copula to Verb and Verb Phrase. — The 

copula is the asserting element in the sentence. It may 
be a copulative verb, a copulative verb phrase, or an 
element in an attributive verb. 

59. Importance of the Verb. — The word verb means 
word; it is the word of the sentence. The asserting 
element is that which distinguishes a sentence from 
other groups of words. Every sentence must have 
either a verb or a verb phrase. 

EXERCISE 15. 

Select and classify the verb phrases in the following sentences. 

1. This misfortune will overcome the poor man. 

2. His life has been very happy. 

3. We shall bend our course thither. 

4. The gun must have been a rifle. 
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6. She has been weeping bitterly. 

6. John has finished the work. 

7. The room has been swept thoroughly. 

8. He is working patiently. 

9. I do not believe the story. 

10. He will have heard the news before our arrival. 

11. He seems to be trying. 

12. He may be at home by this time. 

13. He had finished the work yesterday. 

14. She keeps begging for mercy. 

15. Are you trying to succeed ? 

16. The patient has seemed better to-day. 

17. He has been made superintendent. 

18. Do you understand this example ? 

19. I shall grow jealous of you shortly, Launcelot. 

20. It has proved a great mistake. 

EXERCISE 16. 

Select the verbs and the verb phrases in the following sentences, 
and classify them as copnlative or attribntive, and transitive or 
intransitive. 

1 . I wish to hear your story. 

2. His face was haggard and ghastly beyond expression. 

3. There is no fear in him. 

4. She never did any harm. 

5. I have not been to town. 

6. There are many men trying to get work. 

7. The post chaise was not at the door. 

8. Sometimes from her eyes I did receive fair speechless 

messages. 

9. I will have my way. 

10. I shall have my way. 

11. It was only a small thatched roof. 

12. The eye sees not itself. 

13. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius. 

14. I have not from your eyes a show of love. 
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15. I have heard the report. 

16. Dar'st thou leap into the flood ? 

17. That same eye did lose its lustre. 

18. I can go, but I will not. 

19. Coblenz stands upon the Rhine. 

20. I will not fail you. 

21. Many such examples has history recorded. 

22. 1 shall have heard by Wednesday. 

23. They were vexed with unclean spirits. 

24. The gods to-day stand friendly. 

25. I do observe you now of late. 

26. She has been studying diligently. 

27. I would hear your voice. 

28. There was one Anna. 

29. She was of great age. 

30. Art becomes with them almost religion. 

31. A fire has been started by children. 

32. She has been studying an hour. 

33. Tolstoy seems to bear a charmed life. 

34. There is nothing like it in the world. 



CHAPTER V. 

ESSENTIAL AND SUBORDINATE ELEMENTS OF 
THE SENTENCE. THE ADJUNCT. 

60. Development. 

Many willing hands quickly made the wounded man com- 
fortable. 

What words represent the subject of thought in the above 
sentence ? What is the base of the group, or the word we 
must choose for the subject of the sentence, if we are to 
select one? What words form the complete predicate? 
Where is the copula found? The predicate attribute? 
Name the predicate attribute. What is the object ? How 
many uses has the word comfortable ? (§ 32.) How many 
parts has the predicate of this sentence ? Read the sentence, 
omitting all words except the subject and the predicate in 
their simplest forms. What does the word many express ? 
The number of what ? What does the word willing express ? 
A quality of what ? Since the words many and willing show 
something about the hands, they are said to be added to the 
word hands. What does the word quickly express ? Manner 
of what? The word quickly is added to the words made 
comfortable. Of what does the word wounded express an 
attribute ? What kind of an attribute ? The word wounded 
is added to the word man, 

61. As has been shown, all sentences require at least 

three parts, while some require four, and a few five. 

30 
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The sentence you have been studying in § 60 shows that 
longer and more complicated sentences are formed by 
adding other words to these elements. 

62. Essential Elements of a Sentence. — The subject, 
the copula, the predicate attribute, the object, and the 
predicate attribute of the object, are called essential 
elements of a sentence. (Appendix VIII.) 

63. Subordinate Elements. — All elements except those 
named in § 62 are subordinate elements of a sentence. 
Subordinate elements are called adjuncts. 

EXERCISE 17. 

Select the essential elements in the following sentences and 
describe the use of the subordinate elements. 

1. The two enemies now became bosom friends. 

2. The old laws are still a precious possession. 

3. Now every day thy love I meet. 

4. LuUus did not long enjoy his victory. 

5. Still more curious are the church laws. 

6. The bird that you see is a thrush. 

7. She stepped on some glass. 

64. An Adjunct is a worfl or a group of words added 
to some other part of a sentence. 

65. A Direct Adjunct is an adjunct which is added to 
some other part of the sentence without the help of a 
verb, verbal, or verb phrase. 

In the sentence, TJie old man sits by the window, the words 
the and old are direct adjuncts of man, and the phrase by the 
window is a direct adjunct of sits. 
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66. An Indirect Adjunct is an adjunct that is added 
to some other part of the sentence by a verb, a verbal, 
or a verb phrase. 

In the sentence, TTie child, being tired, has fallen asUep, 
the words tired and asleep are indirect adjuncts of child, 

67. The predicate attribute is an indirect adjunct of 
the subject, and the predicate attribute of the object is 
an indirect adjunct of the object. All other adjuncts 
are subordinate elements. 

68. Adjuncts Classified according to Use. — Adjuncts 
are classified as adjective and adverb adjuncts, accord- 
ing to the words to which they belong. 

69. An Adjective Adjunct is an adjunct that is added 
to a noun or a pronoun. 

70. An Adverb Adjunct is an adjunct that is added to 
any part of the sentence except a noun or a pronoun. 
It is so called because it is often added to a verb. 

EXERCISE 18. 

Select the adjective and the adverb adjuncts in the following 
sentences. Tell why. each is adjective or adverbial. Which are 
direct and which indirect adjuncts? 

1. The apple on the table came from my father's orchard. 

2. Wonderfully brilliant clouds soon appeared. 

3. The book that you found is mine. 

4. The angry man spoke very hastily. 

5. The planet shining into my window is Jupiter. 

6. By his financial ability, he attracted the attention of the king. 

7. An empty vessel sometimes makes the loudest sound. 

8. Five volunteers stepped quickly forward. 
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9. The book, written very hastily, contained many errors. 

10. The book was written hastily. 

11. The author wrote the book hastily. 

12. The clouds grow very dark. 

f3. The little creature fluttering among the flowers is a hum- 
ming bird. 

ft. The acrobat becoming dizzy fell to the ground. 
15. Some one is at the door. 

71. Development. 

1. She is sitting there. 

2. She is sitting in the Sunlight. 

3. She is sitting where the sunlight falls. 

Select the adjunct in each of the above sentences. Classify 
it according to use. How do the second and the third differ 
in form from the first? How do they differ from each 
other ? 

1. Honorable men are respected. 

2. Men of honor are respected. 

3. Men w\lo are honorable are respected. 

Study the adjuncts in this group of sentences as you'did 
those of the previous one. 

72. Adjectives are classified, according to form^ as 
word^ phrase, and clause adjuncts. 

73. An Adjective is a word added to a noun or a 
pronoun. A verbal is sometimes used as an adjective. 
Find illustrations in Exercise 18. 

74. An Adverb is a word added to any part of a 
sentence except a noun or a pronoun. 

Exercise 18 shows that adverbs are often added to verbs, 
adjectives, adverbs, and verbals. 
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75. A Phrase Adjunct is a group of words used with 
the value of an adjective or an adverb, and not contain- 
ing a subject and a predicate. 

76. A Clause is a group of words used with the value 
of a noun, an adjective, or an adverb, and containing a 
subject and a predicate. 

77. A Clause Adjunct is a group of words used with 
the value of an adjective or an adverb, and containing a 
subject and a predicate. 

EXERCISE 19. 

Select the esBential elements in the following sentences, and 
classify the adjuncts according to both use and form. Do not 
attempt to analyze the adjuncts, except so far as is necessary to 
distinguish phrases from clauses. 

1. Charles treated the ambassadors of the pope with respect. 

2. One who studies the career of Charlemagne wonders con- 
tinually at his energy. 

3. This very foolish little maiden boasts of her bonnet. 

4. We have often spoken of the matter. 

5. When he awoke, it was night. 

6. The lands given to the orders never passed out of their 
hands. 

7. The sidewalks had apparently never known the touch of a 
broom. 

8. Rebecca Frank, who was celebrated for her ready wit, was 
a striking figure in the assembly. 

9. The world he loved so much had turned to dust and ashes 
at his touch. 

10. To avoid a misunderstanding, he explained his position 
fully. 



CHAPTER VI. 

COMPOUND ELEMENTS AND THE COORDINATE 

CONJUNCTION. 

78. Development. 

1. Mary and Ellen sang. 

2. The children ran and played. 

3. He must be tired or discouraged. 

4. Rain falls on the just, as well as on the unjust. 

5. Sickness carried ofE many, and the rest came near 

starving. ^ 

6. You may go, but you must return early. 

How is the word Mary in the first sentence used ? The 
word Ellen f Since these words are used exactly alike in 
the sentence, they are said to be of the same rank. 

79. A Compound Element is composed of two connected 
elements of the same rank. 

The first of the sentences in § 78 has a compound subject. 
What words do you find of the same rank in the next sen- 
tence ? What element of the sentence is compound ? What 
compound element has the third sentence ? The fourth ? 

80. A Compound Sentence is one that contains two or 

more independent propositions. Sentences 5 and 6 are 

compound sentences. 

35 
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81. A Coordinate Conjunction connects parts of a sen- 
tence that are of the same rank. 

Select the coordinate conjunctions in the sentences given 
in § 78. 

EXERCISE 20. 

Select the coordinate conjunctions in the following sentencesi and 
show what each connects. 

1. He made many promises, but he fulfilled none of them. 

2. The snow had begun in the gloaming. 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. — Lowell. 

3. Even at this time, the greater discipline and better organi- 
zation of the Roman army, and the more complete system of the 
Roman government, prevailed against the superior brute force, 
but less intelligent leadership, of the Germans. — Emerson. 

4. By the surrender of the charter, Georgia now became a 
royal province, and so continued until the Revolution. 

5. There sat one day in quiet. 

By an alehouse on the Rhine, 
Four hale and hearty fellows. 

And drank the precious wine. — Longfellow. 

6. Gone was the glow from her cheek and the fire from 

her eye. 

7. Half a score of horse, or more. 

Came plunging through the rain. 

8. They got them at first for short periods, but hired them 
later for life. 

9. The Lord shall send unto thee cursing, until thou be 
destroyed and until thou perish quickly. 

10. The king must win, or he must forfeit his crown forever. 

11. A good conscience sleeps in thunder. 

But rest and guilt live far asunder. — Franklin. 
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EXERCISE 21. 

Analyze the sentences of the following passages. Select first the 
essential elements ; then select and describe, ajscording to both form 
and use, the adjuncts of each essential element, beginning with those 
of the subject. (Appendix IZ.) 

Models. 

Franklin, who was editing the Pennsylvania Gazette, had already made 
vigorous appeals iii favor of union. 

The word Franklin is the subject of the sentence ; had is the 
copula ; made is the predicate attribute of transitive action ; and 
appeals is the object. The subject has the adjective clause, who 
was editing the Pennsylvania Gazette, as an adjunct. Had made has 
the adverb of time, already, as an adjunct. The adjuncts of the 
object are the adjective vigorous, and the adjective phrase, in favor 
of union, 

A few days later, wading into the waters of the South Sea, Balboa drew 
his sword and declared that the king of Spain should hold posses- 
sion of that sea "while the earth revolves." 

Balboa is the subject, and drew his sword and declared that the 
king of Spain should hold . . . revolves is the compound predicate. 
Each verb contains a predicate attribute of transitive action. Sword 
is the object of the verb dj-eio, and the noun clause, that the king 
of Spain should hold' . . . revolves, is the object of declared. The 
parts of the compound predicate are connected by the coordinate 
conjunction and. The subject has the adjective phrase, wading 
into the waters of the South Sea, as an adjunct, the first word of 
which is a verbal. The verbs drew and declared have as an adjunct 
the adverbial phrase, a few days later. 

1. A few weeks later, Howe landed a strong body of troops in 
New York. He stopped to taste some of Mrs. Robert Murray's 
old Madeira, and so just missed the chance of capturing Putnam's 
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division. While the gallant British commander was enjoying the 
society of that patriotic lady and her charming daughter, Putnam 
hastily retreated to Harlem and joined Washington. Mrs. Murray 
had "saved the American army." — Montgomery. 

2. The steamboat had revolutionized travel and transportation 
on the inland waters of the United States, and had greatly helped 
forward emigration to the West. Now a far more remarkable 
revolution was at hand. Stephenson, the English inventor, had 
put the first really successful locomotive on the tracks of the first 
railway opened in Great Britain, or in the world. The " steam 
wagon" promised to supersede the mail coach and the carrier's 
cart. Late in the summer of 1830, fourteen miles of the Balti- 
more and Ohio railway was opened. It was the first road of the 
kind in America, which was constructed for the express purpose 
of carrying passengers and merchandise. Peter Cooper, of New 
York, built a little engine called the " Tom Thumb," which made 
its trial trip from Baltimore to pUicott's Mills. The first Ameri- 
can locomotive was an improvement on Stephenson's "Rocket," 
since it would go safely over sharp curves. At that time, when 
American companies had not capital to tunnel hills, but had to go 
round them, this improvement was of much practical importance. 
It settled the question in favor of steam over horse power. Before 
the close of that year, ground had been broken for the " South 
Carolina Railroad," from Charleston to Augusta, a distance of 135 
miles. It was opened for traffic three years later. It was the long- 
est continuous line of railroad in the world, and was the first to 
carry United States mails. — Montgomery. 

3. In the country there were large and handsome houses, many 
of which are still standing, built of wood, with very solid frames, 
furnished inside with elaborate panelling, and furnished as well 
as the best city houses. The ordinary farmer lived in a smaller 
house. ... In the centre rose an immense brick chimney with an 
oven in it for baking bread, or pies, or beans. Besides the bed- 
rooms there was a "best room," or parlor, opened only for wed- 
dings, funerals. Thanksgiving Day, or other rare occasions. There 
were the polished candlesticks, the family portraits, the few cher- 
ished books. But the pleasantest part of the house was the 
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kitchen, with its great fireplace and swinging crane and high- 
backed settle, its bunches of herbs and apples or onions hanging 
from the ceiling, its spinning wheel, busy in the evening, its corner 
cupboard bright with pewter mugs and dishes, and its cosy table, 
to which buckwheat cakes could be handed from the griddle with- 
out having time to cool. Here was served the midday dinner of 
salted pork, beef, or fish, with potatoes and brown bread. Of the 
fine succulent vegetables, so wholesome and now so common, the 
farmer in those days knew little. Ice was not stored for use; 
water was drawn fresh from the deep well, and down in that same 
cool, dark place the butter was hung in a pail and brought up at 
meal-time, dainty and toothsome. — Fiske. 

4. He lay down on the grass, till the beetles ran over him and 
the flies settled on his nose. I dou't know when he would have 
got up again, if the gnats and the midges had not taken compas- 
sion on him. But the gnats blew their trumpets so loud in his 
ear, and the midges nibbled so at his hands and face wherever 
they could find a place free from soot, that at last he woke up and 
stumbled away, down over a low wall, and into a narrow road, and 
up to the cottage door. 

And a neat, pretty cottage it was, with clipped yew hedges all 
round the garden, and yews inside, too, cut into peacocks, and 
trumpets, and teapots, and all kinds of queer shapes. And out of 
the open door came a noise like that of the frogs on the Great- A, 
when they know that it is going to be scorching hot to-morrow — 
and how they know that I don't know, and you don't know, and 
nobody knows. 

He came slowly up to the open door, which was all hung round 
with clematis and roses ; and then peeped in, half-afraid. 

And there sat by the empty fireplace, which was filled with a 
pot of sweet herbs, the nicest old woman that ever was seen, in her 
red petticoat, and short dimity bedgown, and clean white cap, with 
a black silk handkerchief over it, tied under her chin. At her feet 
sat the grandfather of all the cats ; and opposite her sat, on two 
benches, twelve or fourteen neat, rosy, chubby little children, 
learning their Chris-cross row ; and gabble enough they made 

about it. — KiNGSLEY. 
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5. In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which indent 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad expansion of the 
river denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators the Tappan 
Zee, and where they always prudently shortened sail and implored 
the protection of Saint Nicholas when they crossed, there lies a 
small market-town, or rural port, which by some is called Greens- 
burg, but which is more generally and properly known by the 
name of Tarry Town. This name was given, we are told, in 
former days, by the good housewives of the adjacent country, 
from the inveterate propensity of their husbands to linger about 
the village tavern on market days. . . . Not far from this village, 
perhaps about two miles, there is a little valley, or, rather, lap of 
land, among high hills, which is one of the quietest places in the 
whole world. A small brook glides through it, with just murmur 
enough to lull one to repose ; and the occasional whistle of a quail, 
or tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever 
breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in squirrel 
shooting was in a grove of tall walnut trees that shades one side 
of the valley. I had wandered into it at noon-time, when all 
nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the roar of my own 
gun as it broke the Sabbath stillness around, and was prolonged 
and reverberated by the angry echoes. . . . 

From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar character 
of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the original Dutch 
settlers, this sequestered glen has long been known by the name of 
Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads are called the Sleepy Hollow 
boys throughout all the neighboring country. — Irving. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE ADJECTIVE AND THE ADVERB. 

82. Development Exercise. 

1. Those birds are robins. 

2. Happy birds sing in the graceful elms. 

3. A noble deed is an inspiration. 

4. A noble deed is inspiring. 

5. The men, weary and discouraged, stopped to rest. 

6. The men, being weary and discouraged, stopped to 

rest. 

7. She made the child happy. 

8. A mother wishes her children to be happy. 

Select the adjectives in the above sentences. How do 
you know that each is an adjective? Which are direct and 
which indirect adjuncts ? 

83. Uses of Adjectives. — The adjective has four 
distinct uses. 

a. It may be added directly to its noun, either preced- 
ing it (sentences 1, 2, 3, 4, § 82) or following it 
without a connecting word (sentence 5). (Ap- 
pendix IX.) 

I. It may be added to a subject by a verb ; that is, it 
may be a predicate attribute (sentence 4, § 82). 

c. It may be connected to the object by a verb ; that 

is, it may be a predicate attribute of the object 

(sentence 7, § 82). 

41 
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d. It may be connected to a noun or pronoun by a 
verbal in a way similar to either b ov c (sentences 
6 and 8). 

In the first case (a), the adjective is a direct adjunct; in 
each of the other three cases, it is an indirect adjunct. 

84. Development. 

1. Honest men command respect. 

2. Honest Abe Lincoln was beloved by all. 

3. Five men went by. 

4. A few birds remain in Minnesota all winter. 

Eead sentence 1 without the adjective Jionest. To whom 
does the word men apply ? Read with the adjective. To 
whom does the word men now apply? What use has the 
adjective ? 

Read sentence 2 without the adjective. Read with the 
adjective. To whom does the name Abe Lincoln apply in 
each case ? What use has the adjective ? 

Read sentence 3 with and without the adjective. How 
does the adjective affect the application of the noun ? 

Study sentence 4 in the same way. 

85. Adjectives are classified according to their im- 
portance in the expression of the thought, as (a) limiting^ 
and (6) purely descriptive. 

86. A Limiting Adjective is one that tends to make 
definite the application of the noun to which it belongs 
(sentences 1, 3, and 4, § 84). 

A limiting adjective generally narrows the application of 
its noun, but not always. For example, in the sentence, All 
m£n admire virtue, the adjective all makes definite, but does 
not limit, the application of the noun men. 
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87. A Purely Descriptive Adjective is an adjective that 
expresses an attribute, but does not affect the applica- 
tion of the noun or pronoun to which it belongs (sen- 
tence 2, § 84). 

Some descriptive adjectives are also limiting (sentence 1, 
§ 84). They are not then "purely descriptive." 

88. Limiting adjectives tend to make the meaning of 
the sentence definite, while purely descriptive adjectives 
merely add to the thought. 

89. An adjective used as a predicate attribute is 
generally, but not always, a descriptive adjective. 

In the sentence, We are seven, the adjective is limiting. 

EXERCISE 22. 

Select the adjectives in the following sentences. Classify each 

and give its construction. 

Model. 
THb past is dead. 

The word dead is a descriptive adjective. It is used as predicate 
attribute. 

1. Studious boys make intelligent men. 

2. The new yacht won the race. 

3. She fell ill. 

4. Kind friends came to her assistance. 

5. Every one considers her beautiful. 

6. This park contains forty-four acres. 

7. A loud noise would stop his merry song. 

8. Old wood makes the best fire. 

9. The lightning struck him dead. 

10. She looks attractive. 

11. A vague and starry magic makes all things mysteries. 

12. Farmers are gathering the golden grain. 
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EXERCISE 23. 

Select the adverbs in the following sentenoes, tell to what eaoh 
belongs, and what eaoh expresses. 

Models. 
John ran very swiftly. 

The word swiftly is an adverb. It is an adjunct of the verb ran^ 
and expresses manner. 

The word very is an adverb. It is an adjunct of the adverb 
swiftly, and expresses degree. 

1. That very ancient tree is now dying. 

2. She steadfastly gazed upward. 

3. She felt the disgrace deeply. 

4. He is not discouraged. 

5. Too many people nowadays run wildly into debt. 

6. You must not be too hopeful. 

7. I am only tired. 

8. The report is probably false. (See § 91.) 

9. The violinist played but once. 

10. The doctor drove off hurriedly. 

11. The book is almost new. 

12. You must call again. 

13. The child is very much altered. 

14. Such a steep grade is dangerous. 

15. The birds will surely come again. 

16. The president is almost too cautious. 

17. Yonder gleam the camp fires. 

18. The child finally returned, completely exhausted. 

19. The epidemic will probably reach here soon. 

20. Here she suddenly stopped. 

21. She suddenly stepped back. 

22. The merchant goes to Europe yearly. 

23. Why did you resign ? 

24. She is ever cheerful. 
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90. Some of the ideas often expressed by adverbs 
are : — 

1. Time when; as, now^ then^ ever, instantly^ lately. 

2. Duration of time ; as, always. 

3. Repetition; aSj frequently ^ twice^ daily. 

4. Place ; as, Aere, there^ near. 

5. Direction ; as, hence^ whence^ thither^ forward. 

6. Manner; as, quickly^ thoroughly^ well. 

1. Degree ; as, very, too, much, utterly, slightly. 

8. Cause ; as, why, therefore, accordingly. 

9. Exclusion ; as, only, but. 

91. A Modal Adverb shows the attitude of the speaker 
towards an asserted relation. It generally expresses 
some degree of doubt or confidence. It modifies the 
assertion, and so belongs to the copula. 

Possibly, certainly, doubtless, not, perhaps, and iindeed are 
common modal adverbs. Yes and no are also classed with 
modal adverbs. They are often the only part of the sen- 
tence that is expressed. 

Occasionally these words modify an assumed relation; 
thus, A Titan probably innocent has been punished. 

92. Cautions. — 1. Do not call an adjunct adverbial be- 
cause it expresses any of the ideas commonly expressed by 
adverbs. Adjective adjuncts may express some of these 
ideas. 

For example, in the sentence, The hat on the floor is John's, 

the phrase on the floor, though it shows place, is adjective. 

The same word, even, may be either an adverb or an 

adjective. 

My mother is well. (Adjective.) 

She writes well. (Adverb.) 
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Here is the book. (Adjective.) 
She is working liere, (Adverb.) 

2. Though adverbs often end in Zy, it is not safe to call 
a word an adverb because it has that ending. The word 
frieridlyj in the sentence, She has a friendly manner, is an 
adjective. 

3. The same word may, in different sentences, come under 
different classes of adverbs. 

She spoke seriously, (Manner.) 
She is seriously ill. (Degree.) 

93. An Adverbial Predicate Adjective is an adjective 
which is used as a predicate attribute, but which has 
also some adverbial force. 

For example, in the sentence, The storm blew loud and 
fierce^ the words loud and Jierce describe both the storm and 
the blowing. 

EXERCISE 24. 

Write ten sentences, each containiiig at least one adverb; let 
some be added to verbs, some to adjectives, and some to adverbs. 

EXERCISE 25. 

Describe the adjectives and the adverbs in the following sen- 
tences. 

1. Young brothers of the ancient guild, stand forth once more 

together. 

2. The sun shines bright. 

3. They heaped high the farmer's wintry hoard. 

4. Its leaves grow green and fair. 

5. Not wholly lost is this evil world of ours. 

6. Only five people were admitted. 
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7. Only children were admitted. 

8. The children were only frightened. 

9. Our common sorrow swept all ray pride away, 
to. After hands shall sow the seed. 

11. The proudest now is but my peer. 

12. She struggled on alone. 

13. All around the spring flowers bloomed. 

14. I did but dream. 

15. The driver held the lines tight. 

16. The driver held the lines tightly. 

17. He came running. 

18. He set his head aslant. 

19. There are shade trees there. 

20. Here is the lost knife. (Appendix XT.) 

21. She feels bad. (Appendix XII.) 

22. She felt carefully around in the dark. 

23. The rose smells sweet. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PREPOSITION AND THE PREPOSITIONAL 

PHRASE. 

94. Development. 

1. The house on the hill. 

2. The knife of steel. 

3. A cry of alarm. 

How many ideas are expressed by each of these groups 
of words ? How are the house and the hill related ? The 
knife and the steel ? The cry and the alarm ? What words 
express these relations ? 

In the sentence, He went in haste to the town for help, haste 
represents the manner of the going, tovm the limit of the 
motion, and h^lp the purpose of the going. What are the 
relation words ? 

A noun is often joined to another part of the sen- 
tence by a relation word, such as m, of^ to^ for^ etc. 
The noun and the relation word (the preposition) form 
an adjunct. 

95. A Preposition is a relation word that joins a noun 
or pronoun to some other part of the sentence, and makes, 
with the noun or pronoun, a phrase adjunct. 

A preposition, like a copula, is a relation word ; but 
it assumes instead of asserting a relation. 

Sometimes both a preposition and a verb or verbal are 
used to connect a noun to another substantive, as in the 

48 
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sentence, Ben Hiir was upon his betich again. The phrase 
upon his bench is here the predicate attribute. 

96. A Prepositioiial Phrase is a phrase having a prepo- 
sition for its first word. 

In poetry, especially of the rollicking sort, the order 
is sometimes inverted, the noun coming first, as in the 
sentence, — 

" And everyone trembled the bedclothes beneath 
And said, * 'Tis the crocodile filing his teeth.' " 

A prepositional phrase may be an adjunct of a noun, 
a pronoun, a verb, a verbal, a verb phrase, an adjective, 
or an adverb. 

EXERCISE 26. 

Describe the prepositional phrases, the adjeotivesi and the adverbs 
in the following sentences. 

Models. 
He fell from exhaustion. 

The prepositional phrase from exhaustion is au adverbial phrase' 
used as an adjunct of the verb fell. It expresses cause. 

The daring deed of Hobson roused much admiration. 

The prepositional phrase of Hobson is an adjective phrase used 
as an adjunct of the noun deed. It shows the actor. (Appendix 

xm.) 

1. By fire and cloud, across the desert sand 

And through the parted waves, 
From their long bondage, with an outstretched hand, 
God led the Hebrew slaves. — Whittier. 

2. The moon shines white and silent on the mist. 

3. A beggar through the world am I. 
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4. Yet well, by loving looks and ways, she doth her cost requite. 

5. Maud Muller, on a summer's day. 
Baked the meadow, sweet with hay. 

6. The stone is overgrown with moss. 

7. All but him had fled. 

8. Swarms of bright and happy things 
Flit all about with sunlit wings. 

9. He paints well for an amateur. 
10. There's life alone in duty done. 

11. With a stifled cry of horror, 

Straight she turned away her head. 

12. The document was of no value. 

13. On the fourth day the pope came out once more with all 
state to St. Peter's. 

14. The apples are in the basket on the table. 

15. He ran almost to the house. 

16. The tail of the fox is bushy. 

17. The dress of the child was soiled and torn. 

18. A man of courage is not easily overcome. 

19. The city of Minneapolis is noted for its mills. 

20. The conquests of Caesar are described by himself. 

21. Caesar's conquest of Gaul is described by himself. 

22. At a signal, the fleet rested upon its oars. 

23. The panic was not on the sea alone. 

24. In good time the lanterns were lighted and hung by the 
stairs. 

25. She worked with a will. 

26. In an instant, a dozen hands were at the bits of the horses. 

27. All save him were drowned. 

28. There was a shadow upon him. 

29. He undid the sash around his waist. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NOUNS AND PRONOUNS USED AS ADJUNCTS. 

97. Development. 

1. Mary's book. 

2. Mr. Smith, the merchant. 

3. Gold pen. 

4. Water plants. 

How many ideas are expressed by each of these groups 
of words ? Which is the adjunct word, or joined to word, in 
the first group ? What part of speech is the word MwnfB f 
What relation does Mary bear to the book ? How is this 
relation expressed ? What is the adjunct word in the. sec- 
ond group ? What relation does the merchant bear to Mr. 
Smith ? Why are the words, the merchant, put in ? How is 
the relation expressed in this group ? Study other groups 
in the same way. 

98. A noun or pronoun may become an adjunct of 
another noun or pronoun without the help of a relation 
word. 

99. A Possessive Modifier is a noun or pronoun used 
as an adjunct of a substantive and denoting possession 
(expression 1, § 97). 

100. An Appositive is a substantive added to another 

substantive without a relation word, and representing 

the same subject of thought (expression 2, § 97). 

61 
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101. Nouns are sometimes used precisely like adjec- 
tives. 

The adjective aqitatic might be substituted for the noun 
water in expression 4, § 97. 

102. It is apparent that the words Mary^s, merchant, gold, 
and water, in the above expressions (§ 97), come under the 
definitions of both noun and adjective. This inconsistency 
comes from the fact, noticed in § 34, that the noun is not 
defined on the basis of construction. 

103. How Belations may be expressed. — A relation may 
be expressed by a relation word, that is, by a preposi- 
tion or a copula ; by the form of a word, as in the case 
of the possessive modifier ; or by the position of a word, 
as in the case of the appositive. 

104. Development. 

1. She went Tuesday. 

What part of speech is Tuesday ? What does it add to 
the meaning of the sentence She went f To what word does 
it belong ? What part of speech is werit f Like what part 
of speech is the noun Tuesday used ? 

Study in the same way the words hour and times in sen- 
tences 2 and 3. 

2. She talked an hour. 

3. She spoke three times. 

4. The hill is miles distant. 

What part of speech is the word miles f Since it shows 
how distant the hill is, to what word does it belong ? What 
part of speech is the word distant f Like what part of 
speech, then, is the word miles used ? 
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5. You should have come an hour earlier. 

When should you have come? Answer in one word. 
How much earlier ? What part of speech is earlier f Like 
what part of speech is hour used ? 

105. An Adverbial Objective is a noun used as an 
adverb adjunct. An adverbial objective may be added 
to a verb, verbal, verb phrase, adjective, or adverb. 

106. The common ideas expressed by the adverbial 
objective are : — 

1. Measure. 

a. Of time ; as, — 

He went a year ago. Sentence 2, § 104. 

b. Of distance ; as, — 

He walked two miles. Sentence 4, § 104. 

<?. Of weight ; as, — 

It weighs five pounds. 

d. Of feeling ; as, — 

I don't care a cent, 

e. Of value ; as, — 

It cost a dollar. 

f. Of difference between degrees ; as, — 

Sentence 6, § 104. He is two years older 
than John. This cloth cost a dollar more 
than that did. (Appendix XIV.) 
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2. Time when ; as, — 

She came last summer. Sentence 1, § 104. 

3. Repetition ; as, — 

Your fault has been overlooked many times. Sen- 
tence 3, § 104. 

4 Direction; as, — 
She went that way. 

5. Limit of motion ; as, — 

He came Jiome. (Appendix XV.) 

6. Manner; as, — 

He went step by step. He drove full tiU. 

7. Distribution of value ; as, — 

It cost a dollar a yard. 

8. Relation of the indirect object (§ 108). 

9. Various ideas after adjectives (§ 109). 

107. Development. 

1. She gave me the book. 

2. She told the child a story. 

3. She made the baby a dress. 

What kind of verbs are gave, told, and made f What is 
the object of each ? 

The substantives me, child, and baby are adjuncts of verbs, 
and so are adverbial objectives ; but, in a way, they resemble 
objects. Although book is the object in the first sentence, I, 
as well as the book, was affected by the act of giving. Such 
adverbial objectives as me, child, and baby in the above sen- 
tences are called indirect objects. 
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108. An Indirect Object represents that which is in- 
directly affected by the act expressed by a verb or 
verbal. Its relation to the verb or verbal can usually 
be expressed by to or for. The indirect object is a 
special kind of adverbial objective. (Appendix XIV.) 

109. The words like and near^ used either as adjec- 
tives or adverbs, are usually followed by adverbial 
objectives. 

She is like her mother; She talks like her mother; She 
stood near the door; The tree near the wiiidow is an oak. 
(Appendices XIV and XVI.) 

EXERCISE 27. 

Select and describe the nouns and pronouns used as adjuncts in 
the following sentences. 

1. I will bring home the last paper. 

2. The lecture was two hpurs long. 

3. Last night the time seemed very long to me. 

4. ShQ gave me permission to go. 

5. It is a fool's cap for thee to wear. 

6. They shot at glass balls. 

7. It is worth five dollars. 

8. Henry's penmanship was much admired. 

9. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, his private arbors, 
and new planted orchards. 

10. He lives miles away. 

11. You act like a child. 

12. He is not a bit like his brother. 

13. The circus rider met with a serious accident. 

14. Every Roman citizen he gave seventy-five drachmas. 

15. The one nearest the door may get another chair. 

16. John Smith, the baker, said so. 
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17. We will return another way. 

18. There are three things extremely hard, — steely a diamond, 
and to know oneself. 

19. She lives a mile away. 

110. The Sjrntax of a Word or Group of Words is its 

relation to other words of the sentence. The syntax of 
an adjective adjunct includes its classification as to use, 
and that of an adverb adjunct includes the idea ex- 
pressed, as time, place, or manner. The syntax of the 
principal word of a prepositional phrase includes the 
use of the phrase as a whole ; and the syntax of an 
essential element of a clause includes the use of the 
clause. 

EXERCISE 28. MISCELLANEOUS REVIEW. 

Olassify the italicized words and groups of words in the following 
sentences. Give the syntajE of each italicized element. 

1. ^ow Biorn, the son of Heruilf, had ill days. 

2. He fled home in haste, 

3. There are many opinions about the matter. 

4. Your sister was called Mary*s best friend. 

5. He is growing taller every day. 

6. I remained an hour. 

7. I was but a viking wild. 

8. They threw the drowning man a rope. 

9. They bound him hand and foot. 

10. A gust went rushing down the country road. 

11. Such a victory was worth the struggle. 

12. All this happened a long time ago. 

13. ^ Around the fireside at their ease. 

There sat a group of friends, entranced with the delicious 
melodies. 

14. June is the pearl of our New England year. 

15. This fruit tastes sweet. 
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16. The child tastes the fruit. 

17. He envies me my brilliant lot, 

18. The pretty child looked gayly at her friends, 

19. She looks gay. 

20. This story, Vanity Fair, is called hy some Thackeray's great- 
est novel. 

21. Ice costs two dollars a month. 

22. The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 

23. He left his sons &plan for future action. 

24. He had stiff kneesj the puritan. 

25. In a little while he grew tired of plain, homely ybr^. 

26. Seaweeds are delicate in color, 

27, Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the Northeast. 

28. The conquerer Narses was made governor of /to/y, with the 
title of exarch. 

29. The year before, he had demanded the restoration of his 
rights. 

80. A year before, he had demanded the restoration of his 
rights. 

31. He wrapped her warm in his seaman* s coat. 

32. The miller sends his flour East, 

33. The smoke blows east. 

34. There lived we many years, 

35. Still grew my bosom then. 

36. I told her so, 

37. King Olaf he rideth over the plain, 

Full seven miles broad and seven miles wide. 

38. The president, Wm. McKinley, was for a time averse to a war 
with Spain. 

39. I paid a dollar a yard for the cloth. 

40. The cloth cost a dollar a yard. 

41. They spoke to each other. (They, each, spoke to other.) 

42. There was a crown offered him. 

43. I went that way last time. 



CHAPTER X. 

CLASSIFICATION AND CONNECTIVES OF CLAUSE 

ADJUNCTS. 

L Adjective Clauses. 

111. Adjective Clauses are classified as limiting and 
purely descriptive clauses. (§§ 86-87.) 

The noise tUaJt we hear is thunder. (Restrictive.) , 
He returned to Spain, which was his native land. (Purely 
diBScriptive.) 

112. Development. 

The letter that I received brought good news. 

What is the clause in this sentence? What kind of a 
clause is it ? Why ? What does the word that represent ? 
How does it differ from the word letter f What part of 
speech is it, then? Read the adjective clause by itself, 
putting a noun in the place of the pronoun that. Put the 
words in what seem their natural order. 

You see, the sentence, I received the letter ^ differs from the 
clause, that I received, in being complete by itself. It is no 
longer an adjunct of the word letter. The letter — I received 
the letter — hrougM good news, is two sentences, not one. 
The connection is broken by the change of a single word. 
What, then, must in the original sentence connect the clause 
to letter 9 

Words used like the word that in this sentence are called 
relative pronouns, or, better, conjunctive pronouns. 

68 
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113. A Conjunctive Pronoun is a pronoun that joins 
a clause to a noun or pronoun. It performs the func- 
tions of both a substantive and a conjunction. (Ap- 
pendix XVII.) 

114. The Antecedent of a conjunctive pronoun is the 
noun or pronoun to which it joins a clause. Occasion- 
ally the antecedent is an entire phrase or clause. 

In the sentence, In his excitement he lost his way, which 
was not strangej the antecedent of which is the statement, 
He lost his way in his excitement, 

115. Substantive Uses of the Conjunctive Pronoun. — 
As a substantive, a conjunctive pronoun is a necessary 
part of the clause which it joins to its antecedent. It' 
may be used in almost any way in which a noun may be 
used. 

To decide how the pronoun is used, substitute an equiva- 
lent noun. 

What is the adjective clause in the sentence, The man of 
whom I speak is my friend^ What is the conjunctive pro- 
noun? Substitute its antecedent for whom, and so make 
a complete sentence of the clause. How is the word m^n 
used in this sentence? How, then, is the pronoun w?iom 
used in the original sentence? 

116. The antecedents of some conjunctive pronouns 
are usually suppressed. 

What I promised^ that will I do. What is the adjective 
clause in this sentence? Of what is it an adjunct? What 
is the connective ? What other use has what f Read the 
sentence, putting the adjective clause last; what word do 
you naturally omit ? 
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In early English, the antecedent of what was com- 
monly expressed ; but in modern English it is usually 
suppressed. 

We do not say, I will do that what I promised or all what 
I promised, but I will do what I promised. 

What^ whoever^ whatever^ and whichever are often used 
as conjunctive pronouns with suppressed antecedents. 
The antecedent of who is occasionally omitted ; thus, — 

Who venerate themselves the world despise. (Appendix 
XVIII.) 

117. Occasionally a conjunctive pronoun, besides 
having a substantive and a conjunctive use, is also 
an adjective adjunct of its antecedent. 

In the sentence, I will order whichever picture you like best, 
whichever is the object of the verb like, it connects a clause 
to picture, and it is also an adjunct of picture, 

EXERCISE 29. 

Desoribe eaoh adjeotive clanse, in the following sentencesi as 
limiting or purely desoriptive, and give the syntax of each oon- 
jnnotive prononn. 

Model. 

The man of whom you apeak is my friend. 

The conjunctive pronoun whom joins the limiting adjective 
clause, of whom you speak, to the noun man. As a pronoun, it is 
the principal term of the prepositional phrase of whom, which is an 
adjunct of speak. 

Make a list of the oorgnnctive prononns that yon find in the fol- 
lowing sentences. Make a list of the substantive oonstmotions in 
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which yon find them, and indicate several illnstrations of each, 
referring to the sentences by number. 
Give syntax of the italicized words. 

1. These are some of the blessings which Europe owes to the 
monks of St. Benedict. 

2. The soul is dead that slumbers. 

3. They who find America insipid, they for whom London and 
Paris have spoiled their own homes, can be spared to return to 
those cities. — Ehebson. 

4. Here is the workman of whom I spoke. 

5. The child repeated what he heard. 

6. The president, whose attitude a month ago was condemned, 
is now universally praised. 

7. The two courses of history we have been studying are now 
to unite in a single stream. 

8. He bought what was needed. 

9. John Quincy Adams was a man of an audacious indepen- 
dence that always kept the public curiosity alive, 

10. This tree, which must have been growing centuries, has shel- 
tered numberless travellers. 

11. Whoever said that told a falsehood. 

12. Whoever hath, to him shall be given. 

13. I'here came a youth upon the earth, 
Some thousand years ago, 
Whose slender hands were little worth. 

14. It was Mr. Simpson whom I meant. 

15. It was the Mr. Simpson whom you know. 

16. Strange to me now are the forms I meet. 

17. We want a state of things in which crime will not pay. 

18. No man can learn what he has no preparation for learning. 

19. She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone. 

20. Those whom she disliked she ignored. 

21. Who is there that does not commit errors? 

22. Who is there hut commits errors? 

This sentence is equivalent to Who is there that commits not errors. 
What does but take the place of ? How many uses has it ? (§ 179.) 
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23. Such help as I can give, you are welcome to. 

As is often used as a conjunctive pronoun, generally, but not always, 
after such and same. 

24. Whose hatred is crowned by deceit, his wickedness shall be 
shown before the whole congregation. 

25. To search out substitutes for what was inaccessible or costly, 
was the constant occupation of our ancestors. 

26. In 1788, Noah Webster began the publication of the A men- 
can Magazine, which did not last until 1789. 

27. They are but faint-hearted whose courage fails in time of 
danger. 

28. 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

29. This is the reason that I sent for thee. 

30. Who venerate themselves, the world despise. 

31. For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's slain. 

32. Csesar crossed the Rubicon, which was a declaration of war. 

33. I gave him a piece of bread, which he ate. 

118. Development. 

The town where the battle was fought has disappeared. 

What is the adjective clause ? Make it a complete sen- 
tence by changing a single word to another word or to a 
prepositional phrase. How is the new word or phrase 
used ? 

Words used like the word where in the above sentence 
are called canjzmctive adverbs. 

119. A Conjunctiye Adverb is an adverb that joins a 
clause to some other part of the sentence. 

The double use must be kept clear. It is a clause con- 
nective and is also an adverb in the connected clause. 

Later you will find conjunctive adverbs used as connec- 
tives of adverb clauses. 
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120* A Conjunctive Adjective is an adjective that joins 
an adjective clause to a noun or pronoun. 

Which in the following sentence is a conjunctive adjec- 
tive : It happened in New York, to which city he had been sent 
on important business. 

The use of conjunctive adjectives is not common and is 
not to be recommended. 

EXERCISE 30. 

Desoribe the oonneotives of the adjective clanses in the following 
sentenoes. 

1. Go back to the place whence you came. 

2. The time when she will come is undecided. 

3. Dined, or rather starved, at Barnay, where for the first time 
I met with that wine of whose ill-fame I had heard so much. 

4. There are no scattered farmhouses in this part, which is 
unfortunate. 

5. The room whence she issued was small and dark. 

6. Such was he, our martyr chief, 

Whom late the nation he had led. 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief. — Lowell. 

7. I remember, I remember, the house where I was born. 

8. The affairs of this country are frequently connected with 
those of Great Britain, which renders a communication of senti- 
ment necessary. 

9. There is no reason why you should object to the plan. 

10. His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

11. All such fanciful thoughts as these were strange to him. 

12. I know no cause why I should welcome such a guest as grief. 

13. What is that thou dost see ? 

14. I carried her to the bed, where I laid her down. 
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II. Adverb Clauses. 

121. Development. 

1. Maay went home before her mother came. 

2. Mary went home when she heard the news. 

3. Mary went home, for she heard bad news. 

4. I will go, if I am not too tired. 

5. She went that she might help her sister. 

6. We cross the prairies, as of old the Pilgrims 

crossed the sea. 

7. She works where the light is best. 

Select the adverb clauses in the above sentences. Why 
is each an adverb clause ? Which expresses cause ? place ? 
time? purpose? condition? manner? 

122. Clauses of Cause and Purpose. — The cause of an 
act is that which brings the act about. It must precede 
the act. One's purpose in an act is what he expects to 
accomplish by it. 

Mechanical pupils are apt to be confused by clauses of 
cause and purpose, since both answer the question, Why ? 

123. Development. 

1. She is as beautiful as her sister. 

2. She is more beautiful than her sister. 

3. She is so beautiful that she is vain. 

Complete the first and second sentences. What is the 
predicate attribute of the main statement in each of the 
three sentences ? What does each whole sentence make you 
know that the mere statement she is beautiful does not ? 
What word in each sentence first suggests the idea of de- 
gree ? What part of each completes the expression of the 
degree ? 
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These adverb clauses of degree are adjuncts of the ad- 
verbs cw, more, and «o, respectively. 

124. Adverb Clauses of Degree. — Some adverb clauses 
express degree by means of comparison ; others show 
degree by showing result (sentence 3, § 123). The 
comparison may be with a like degree (sentence 
1, § 128) or with a different degree (sentence 2, § 123) 
of the same quality. Clauses of comparison are almost 
always incomplete. 

125. Adverb Clauses of Evidence state the evidence of 
the truth of the main statement. They must not be 
confused with clauses of cause, which often have the 
same connective. 

Mary went home, for I saw her go to the station. 

Such sentences are, perhaps, used as the equivalents of 
longer ones ; for example, I know that Mary went home, for 
I saw her go to the staiion. In the longer form the clause 
introduced by for is an adjunct expressing cause, and is 
added to know, 

126. Adverb Clauses of Concession admit or concede a 
fact or a possible contingency that seems opposed to 
the main statement. 

She went home, thoiigh the storm was severe, 
Thovjgh he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

127. Adverb Clauses of Cause may be added either to 
verbs or to adjectives. (Appendix XIX.) 

The birds rejoice that the sun is shining. 
Every one is glad that the sun is shining. 
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128. Adverb Clauses added to Adjectives are difficult 
to describe. 

Often the term specification is as good as any; for ex- 
ample, in the sentence, / am sure that the birds are happy 
to-day. 

Aware, sure, desirous, hopeful, etc., are adjectives followed 
by adverbial clauses difficult to describe. 

129. Modal Adverb Clauses are often used with the 
value of modal adverbs (§ 91); as in the sentence, — 

As Hook at the matter, his decision is just. 

They may also show the attitude of some one besides 
the speaker, toward the assertion ; thus, — 

As he understands the maMer, his decision was just. 
Modal adverb clauses belong to the copula. 

EXERCISE 31. 

Write sentences illustrating adverb clauses of timci place, manner, 
condition, purpose, evidence, concession, cause, and degree. 

III. Connectives op Adverb Clauses. 

130. Development. — Eead the adverb clauses in the illus- 
trative sentences given in §§ 121, 123, 125, 126, 127, and 
128, omitting the connectives. 

Complete all sentences in which the connective implies 
an additional non-connective word, as, for example, The 
pilgrims crossed the sea so, (§ 121, Sentence 6.) Give the 
syntax of the added word or phrase. 

131. The connectives of some adverbial clauses are mere 
connectives. They show relation, but they have no function 
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in the adverb clause. The connectives of the adverb clauses 
in sentences 1, 3, 4, and 5 of § 121, and 2 and 3 of § 123 
are of this kind. They are called subordinate conjunctions, 

132. A Subordinate Conjunction is a relation word 
which joins an adverb clause to some other part of the 
sentence. 

^A subordinate conjunction differs from a preposition in 
adding a clause^ instead of a noun or pronoun, to some other 
part of the sentence. Sentence 1, § 121, might read, She 
went home before her mothers arrival. Before, in the sen- 
tence as first given, is a subordinate conjunction, while in 
this form it is a preposition. (Appendix XX.) 

133. Conjunctive Adverbs (§ 119) are used as connec- 
tives of adverbs as well as adjective clauses. 

In sentence 2, § 121, the time of the hearing, as well as 
the time of the going, is under consideration. The clause 
as a whole is an adjunct of the verb went, showing time, 
while when is an adverb of time added to the predicate of 
the adverb clause. When also joins the clause to went, 
and is therefore a conjunctive adverb. (See definition, § 119.) 

In sentence 6, § 121, the clause is an adverbial clause of 
manner used as an adjunct of cross, while as is an adverb of 
manner used as an adjunct of crossed. 

In sentence 7, § 121, where is plainly a conjunctive adverb 
of place. 

In sentencd 1, § 123, the first as is an adverb of degree, 
added to beautiful. The second as is a conjunctive adverb. 
As an adverb, it is an adjunct of the word beautiful in the 
unexpressed predicate of the clause, as her sister is beautiful. 
As a connective, it joins the clause of degree to the first as, 
(Appendix XXI.) 
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EXERCISE 32. 

Describe the adverb claiiBes and their connectiyes in the following 
sentences. 

Model. 
/ NT/// te// you the secret when I see you. 

The clause, when I see you, is an adverb clause used as an adjunct 
of the verb phrase will telL It expresses time. The word when is 
a conjunctive adverb. As a conjunction, it connects the adverb 
clause to will tell; and as an adverb, it is an adjunct of see, express- 
ing time. 

Since you say so, I must believe it. 

Since you say so is an adverb clause of cause, used as an adjunct 
of the verb phrase must believe. It is connected to the verb phrase 
by the subordinate conjunction since, 

1. He toils hard, that he may succeed. 

2. She is angry, for she slammed the door. 

3. If you call, you will see him. 

4. Though he is rich, he is not contented. 

5. Wherever you go, I will follow you. 

6. I am sure that he will recover. 

7. I shall be gone until snow falls. 

8. They stepped nearer, that she might hear more distinctly. 

9. He could not have seen me, for I was not there. 

10. I am so tired that I am ready to drop. 

11. She is as tall as her mother. 

12. She recited as I directed. 

13. I am glad that it is cooler to-day. 

14. There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

15. Their own ports were shut up against them, so that they 
were forced to seek secret means of conveyance. 

16. She was not aware that her conduct would seem foolish. 
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17. Since Cassius first did whet me against Csesar, 
I have not slept. 

18. The very bushes swell 

And take wild shapes and motions, as if beneath a spell. 
\a8 they would swell . . . if they were beneath a spelL^ 

19. Whither I go ye cannot come. 

20. He was proceeding in this learned manner, when a mighty 
voice interrupted him. 

21. I will visit you as I return. 

22. I have sinned, in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. 

23. I am content so thou will have it so. 

24. He was respected, if little loved. 

25. He is such an honest man that he is respected by every one. 

26. Satan hath desired to have thee, that he may sift thee like 
wheat. 

27. He will return as soon as possible. 

28. As a flower of the field, so he flourishes. 

29. She toiled at the task till her strength was exhausted. 

30. I will go wherever you lead. 

31. I am thankful that work is over. 

32. There is no man so bad but he secretly respects the good. 

EXERCISE 33. 

Describe the adjectiye and the adverb clanses in the following 
sentenoes. Describe the clanse comiectiYes. Classify italicized 
words, and give their syntax. 

1. In this place there were not many Indians, as there had been 
great mortality in these parts a few years before, when thousands 
of them died — so many, in fact, that the living were not able to 
bury the dead. — Bradford. 

2. Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 

While the landscape round it measures, 

Russet lawn and fallow gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains on whose barren breasts 

The laboring clouds do of ttimes rest. — Milton. 
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3. Weak-winged is song, 

Nor aims at that clear ethered height 

Whither the brave deed climbs ybr light — Lowell. 

4. Those notes you wrote at the moment are more likely to 
please than what you will produce coolly, with the idea of reputa- 
tion in your head. — Emerson. 

5. He paid no heed to our arrival, which we thought strange. 

6. There will be an agreement in whatever variety of action, so 
they be each honest and natural in their hour. 

7. For of one will, the actions will be harmonious, however 
unlike they seem. 

8. Life is growing so costly that it threatens to kill us. 

9. Because he had hitherto done them good service, and had 
sold his goods among the people of the plantation, whereby their 
wants were supplied, it was passed over. 

10. If a teacher have any opinion which he wishes to conceal, 
his pupils will become as fully indoctrinated into that as into any 
which he publishes. — Emerson. 

11. A man cannot bury his meanings so deep in his book that 
time and like-minded men will not find them. 

12. Our works are the mirror wherein the spirit first sees its 
.^^atural lineaments. 

sl3. Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to lie i' the sun. 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets. 
Come hither. — Shakespeare. 

14. The American invents as the Greek chiselled, as the Vene- 
tian painted, and as the modern Italian sings. 

15. While the Americans of the days before the Revolution 
were forbidden to practise any industry which might interfere with 
the market for British produce, the foundations of future greatness 
were being laid where the power of Parliament and all the armies 
of the king could not reach them. — Fiske. 

16. But these things did not dismay them, though they did 
sometimes trouble them. 
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17. When he had them and their goods aboard he betrayed them. 

18. As much virtue as there is, so much appears. 

19. There is no teaching until the pupil is brought into the 
same state or principle in which you are. 

20. In every troop of boys that run and whoop in each yard and 
square, every newcomer is as well and accurately measured in the 
course of a few days, and stamped with his right number, as if he 
had undergone a formal trial of his strength, speed, and temper. 

21. I have told you all the news there is of importance, 

22. Thou forebodest the dread avalanche 
When whole mountains sweep valeward. 

23. In the calm thou [the pine tree] outstretchest the valley 
With thine arms as if blessings imploring. 

Like an old king led forth from his palace 
When his people to battle are pouring 

From the city beneath him. — Lowell. 

24. As one lamp lighteth another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

25. Let me alone that I may take comfort a little before I go 
whence I may not return. 

26. He must be transformed into a beast, for I can nowhere find 
him like a man, 

27. Whoso rewardeth evil for good, evil shall not depart from 
his house. 

28. And now, as winter approached, there began to come in 
store of wild fowl with which this place did abound. 

29. Their friends here were to provide corn and provisions for 
them until they could reap a crop which was a long iime away, 

30. No man can learn what he has no preparation for, however 
near to his eyes is the object. 

31. If at any time differences arose, as will sometimes happen 
among the best of men, they were always met and nipped in the 
bud betimes. 
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32. What in me is dark, 
lUumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence 

And justify the ways of God to man. — Milton. 

33. Upon what meat doth this our Csesar feed, 
That he hath grown so great f 

34. Such men as he be never at hearts' ease, 
Whilst they behold a greater than themselves. 

35. If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humor me. 

36. Lowliness is young ambition's ladder 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the utmost round 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

— Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER XL- 
NOUN CLAUSES. 

134. Development. 

1. That she will come is uncertain. 

2. She promised that she would come. 

3. The truth is, I forgot to write. 

4. The fact that the prisoner confessed the crime is in 

his favor. 

5. She agreed to everything, except that her generosity 

should be made public. 

6. It is not certain that she will come (§ 135). 

7. My feeling that there has been a mistake increases. 

Select noun clauses (§ 76) in the above sentences, and 
decide how each is used. Make a list of the constructions 
in which you find noun clauses. 

135. The word it is often used as the grammatical 
subject of a sentence, the logical subject following the 
predicate (sentence 6, § 134). 

136. A noun clause is often added to a noun which 
names a transitive act (sentence 7, § 134). In such a 
case the clause stands in the same relation to the noun 
that an object does to a transitive verb. 

This construction of a noun clause is often hardly to be 
distinguished from the appositive use. 

73 
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EXERCISE 34. 

Write sentenoes illnstrating six different uses of the noun clanse. 

137. First Words of Noun Clauses. — Subjects, objects, 
principal words of prepositional phrases, predicate at- 
tributes, and appositives do not need connectives to join 
them to the rest of the sentence. Since noun clauses 
are used in these substantive constructions, they do not 
need connectives. In the effort to give them connec- 
tives, mistakes are often made in disposing of their first 
words. 

(a) Tkojt is used with noun clauses in all constructions 
as a purely introductory word ; thus, He said that he would 
go ; That an error has been made cannot be denied; The result 
was, that every one was disappointed. It was originally a 
pronoun, the clause being used as an appositive ; as, He said 
tha^, he would go. It has now lost this original force. 

(b) Interrogative adverbs and interrogative pronouns are 
often used as the first words of noun clauses. In the sen- 
tence. He asked how I worked the example, how is an adverb 
of manner, used as an adjunct of worked ; it has no con- 
junctive value. In the sentence. He a^ked what I said, what 
is an interrogative pronoun. 

(c) If and whether, in such sentences as. He asked if I 
wovld go, or whether I would go, have an interrogative force 
in the indirect questions they introduce, but they have no 
grammatical use in the sentence. 

(d) How is sometimes used, like that, as a purely intro- 
ductory word. In such sentences as, " She told how her own 
great unde bore his cruel scalp mark to four score/' how has 
lost its ordinary idea of manner. 
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138. Nonn Clauses and Adjective Clauses alike in 

Form. 

1. Bring me what you have in your hand. 

2. Tell me what I ought to read. 

3. I know what she is reciting. 

Sentence 1 means, Bring me that what you have in your 
hand. If the article is a knife, the sentence means, Bring 
me the knife. The clause is a limiting adjective clause 
used as an adjunct of the suppressed antecedent of the con- 
junctive pronoun whcU, 

Sentence 2, on the other hand, does not mean. Tell me 
that what I ought to read; that is. Paradise Lost, for 
example. It means, Tell me the answer to the question, 
What ought I to read 9 The clause is an indirect question 
used as the object of tell, and so is a noun clause. The 
word what is an interrogative pronoun having no connective 
value. 

Sentence 3 is ambiguous. It may mean, I know that 
what she is reciting ; that is, I know the Commemoration 
Ode, for example. In that case the clause is adjective, and 
the pronoun is a conjunctive pronoun. If, on the other 
hand, it means, I know the answer to the question. What is 
she reciting f that is, I know that she is reciting the Commemo- 
ration Ode, the clause is a noun clause, and the pronoun an 
interrogative pronoun. (Appendix XXII.) 

EXERCISE 35. 

Select the nonn clanses in the following sentences and give the 
use of eacL Describe the first word of each clanse. 

1. That she will come is uncertain. 

2. It is not certain that she will come. 

3. The fact tbftt the prisoner confessed the crime is in his 
favor. 
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4. You did wrong, in that you did not explain your meaning. 

5. The truth is, I forgot to write. 

. 6. She promised that she would come. 

7. I saw he was tired. 

8. She told how old she was. 

9. The idea that I shall give my consent is ridiculous. 

10. We should have arrived sooner, but that we met with an 
accident. 

11. That he arrived yesterday is not true. 

12. It is not true that he arrived yesterday. 

13. My advice is, that you do not meddle with the matter. 

14. I do not know whether I shall go or not. 

15. 'Tis told how the good squire never gives less than gold. 

16. Guess what I have in my hand. 

17. The letter is ready, except that I have not addressed it. 

139. Summary of the Uses and Connectives of Clanses. 

I. Adjective Clauses. 

1. Classes: — 2. Connectives: — 

Restrictive. Conjunctive pronouns. 

Purely descriptive. Conjunctive adverbs. 

Conjunctive adjectives. 
II. Advebb Clauses. 

1. Classes : — 

Time when. Condition. 

Duration of time. Concession. 

Place in which. Evidence. 

by comparison. 



Place from which. t\ 

Degree 
Manner. 



by result. 



Purpose. Cause. 

Result. (Sentence 15, Exercise 32.) 

2. Connectives : — 

Subordinate conjunctions. 
Conjunctive adverbs. 

! 
I 
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III. Noun Clauses. 

1. Uses : — 

Subject. Predicate attribute. 

Object. Appositive. 

Objective relation to a noun. 
Principal term of a prepositional phrase. 

EXERCISE 36. 

Select and describe the clanses in the following sentences. 

1. I will do what you wish. 

2. Guess what I have in my hand. 

3. I started wlien I received your letter. 

4. I have not heard when the train is due. 

5. When she will come is uncertain. 

6. Can you see who is coming ? 

7. Can you see the man who is creating such a disturbance ? 

8. What the breast forges, that the tongue must vent. 

9. Now see in how small a matter a hardship may consist. 

10. That I was sick is the reason why I was absent. 

11. I told him he was mistaken. 

12. I convinced him he was mistaken. 

13. The tradition tells how Paris, son of Priam, visited the 
Spartan king, Menelaus. 

14. It was clear that on this point there was hopeless confusion. 

15. She is fearful that she will lose her sight. 

16. She went to Chicago, that she might receive treatment. 

17. I believe what you say. 

18. Most of them were robust young men ; and many of them 
wild enough to consider little whither they went, or what they 
came for, until they found themselves in the harbor of Cape Cod. 

19. It was agreed on, by mutual consent and covenant, that 
those that went should be an absolute church by themselves, as well 
as those that stayed; as, in such a dangerous voyage, it might happen 
that they never should meet again in this world. — Bradford. 
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20. Men do what is called a good action, as some piece of courage 
or charity, much as they would pay a fine in expiation of daily 
non-appearance on parade. — Emerson. 

21. The objection of conforming to uses that have become dead 
to you is, that it scatters your forces. — Emerson. 

22. She little knew how much her act pleased the child. 

23. I have offended, in that I know too much. 

24. It is a most important truth that no architecture can be 
truly noble which is not imperfect. — Ruskin. 

25. The end of war's uncertain, but this certain : that if thou 
conquer Kome, the benefit which thou shalt reap is such a name 
whose repetition will be dogged with curses. — Shakespeare. 

26. The people deserve such pity of him as the wolf does of the 
shepherd. 

27. So close was the struggle that neither side knew which was 
the victor. 

28. So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man. 
When Duty whispers low. Thou must. 
The youth replies, I can. — Emerson. 

29. He was told that James was away (§ 270, 1.). 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE VERBAL: CLASSIFICATION AND SYNTAX. 

140. Belation of Verbals to Other Parts of Speech. — As 

has been mentioned, verbals, although they do not have 
the essential characteristic of the verb, have many of 
its peculiarities. 

(a) If they are formed from transitive verbs, they 
take objects ; thus, — 

To learn one^s lesson requires time. 

(i) If they are formed from copulative verbs, they 
are followed by an attribute word, which, they join to 
some noun or pronoun expressed or understood ; thus, — 

To be cheerful is one's duty. The childy becoming tired, 
stopped studying. 

(c) Their adjuncts are adverbial in form ; thus, — 
To study intelligently gives pleasure. 

Though verbals are like verbs so far as the relation of 
other words to them is concerned, further study will show 
that they are like other parts of speech in their relations to 
other words, that is, in their syntax. 

EXERCISE 37. 

Select the verbals in the following sentences. How does each 
resemble a verb? What other part of speech does each resemble ? 

1. The man reading the paper is our family physician. 

2. Reading fine print strains the eyes. 

3. She is writing the letter. 
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4. To read fine print requires a good light. 

5. The book, written hastily, contained many errors. 

6. She likes to sew. 

7. She enjoys working her examples. 

8. She is absorbed in reading the paper. 

9. Nothing but to comply, remains. 

10. To be busy with some useful work is to be happy. 

11. Seeing is believing. 

12. She kept the child working. 

13. She came running. 

14. The ball, thrown with great force, broke the window. 

15. The child was struck by a falling timber. 

16. The man, utterly discouraged by reproof, stopped trying to 
please his employer. 

17. His work, repairing fine jewelry, requires much skill. 

18. I dared not refuse. 

19. It is not always easy to study. 

20. The decision to go to-morrow was unfortunate. 

21. She lost her life in trying to save the child. 

22. He came near disclosing the secret. 

23. You should obey your teacher. 

141. Verbals are used in the various adjective con- 
structions and in most substantive constructions. 

142. A Participle is a verbal adjective. (Appendix 
XXIII.) There are two participles, called the present 
and the past participle. The present participle always 
ends in ing^ and the past participle usually ends in «n, 
ed^ (2, or U 

143. A Participle is so called because it participates 
in the nature of both a verb and an adjective. Some- 
times a word that is a participle in form has lost the 
attributes of the verb from which it is derived, and has 
become a mere adjective. 
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In the sentences, It was a striking scene, and The man was 
weary and discouraged, striking and discouraged are descrip- 
tive adjectives; but in the sentences, The boy striking the 
dog is a cruel child, and The child was discouraged by his 
motherf the same words are participles. 

144. Uses of Participles. — A participle, like an or- 
dinary adjective, is used as a direct adjunct of a sub- 
stantive (5, 14, 16) ^ ; as predicate attribute in a verb 
phrase (3, 15) ; as predicate attribute of the object 
(12) ; as adverbial predicate adjective (13), and with 
an assumed subject (§ 154). 

145. Participles express attributes of subjects of« 
thought, and so have the construction of adjectives. 
Logically, however, they often have an adverbial value, 
being the equivalent of an adverb clause of purpose, 
time, or concession. This is illustrated by sentences 
6, 14, and 16, Exercise 37. 

146. A Oenind is a verbal noun ending in ing. (Ap- 
pendix XXIII.) 

147. Uses of the Oemnd. — The Gerund may be used 
as subject (2, 11); as object (7, 20, 21); as principal 
term of a prepositional phrase (8) ; as predicate attri- 
bute of identity (11) ; as appositive (17) ; as adverbial 
objective (22). 

148. An Infinitive is a verbal having the same form 
as a verb that expresses present time and that has 

1 In §§ 144-149, inclusive, the numerals in parenthesis refer to the sen- 
tences in Exercise 37. 

G 
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the pronoun / for a subject. It is usually preceded 
by to.^ 

For example, in the sentence, / write poorly, write is a 
verb ; but in To write well requires practice, it is an infinitive. 

There is one exception to the above definition. Be is the 
infinitive of the verb which has am for the present form with 
the subject /. We say, To be cheerful is a duty, but lam not 
alioays cheerful. 

In early English, the infinitive had a form of its own. 
This form ended in an ; for example, wrUan was the infini- 
tive of our verb write. 

149. Substantive Uses of the Infinitive. — In early £ng- 
^lish the infinitive was always used as a substantive, and 

it is most commonly so used now. In the sentences in 
Exercise 37 you find it, as well as the gerund, used as 
subject (4, 10) ; as object of verb or verbal (6, 18, 21, 
28) ; after a preposition (9) ; as predicate attribute of 
identity (10) ; as appositive (19). 

The to before an infinitive is sometimes called the " sign 
of the infinitive.'' Once to was used only as a preposition, 
but in the sentences just referred to it certainly does not 
express relation. (§ 151.) 

150. Other Uses of the Infinitive. — There are a few 
cases in which the substantive use of the infinitive is 
not plainly evident. A study of old English shows the 
original noun use in most of these cases. 

1 It is always desirable to define grammatical terms on the basis of use, 
but in this case it is hardly practicable, jin infinitive is a verbal noun is 
a satisfactory definition for a study of early English, but there are so many 
exceptions to it in the modern language that it seems advisable to adopt a 
definition based on form. 
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151. Infinitives used Adverbially. — In the sentences, 
He went to learn^ and He is eager to go^ the infinitives 
are used adverbially. In the first, the verbal modifies 
went and shows purpose ; and in the second, it is an 
adjunct of eager^ specifying the respect in which he is 
eager. 

In such cases as these, the to was in early English a 
true preposition showing purpose or some other rela- 
tion. The infinitive was of course plainly substantive. 
(Appendix XXIV.) 

These cases were so common that by analogy the to 
came gradually to be used when no relation word was 
needed ; for example, before the infinitive used as sub- 
ject or object. Then, since it was so often used when 
not needed, it lost force in those cases in which it had 
originally been a relation word. When an infinitive is 
used adverbially, the relation is perhaps expressed now 
by the position of the infinitive and not by the to. At 
any rate, the to preceding an infinitive has come to be 
very generally considered a mere "sign of the infini- 
tive " in all cases. There is, however, no objection to 
calling it a preposition wherever it seems to one to 
retain its original value* as a relation word. 

152. The Infinitive is often used as a Direct Adjective 
Adjunct, as in the sentence, Water to drink should be 
pure. In these cases, also, the to was originally a 
preposition. (Appendix XXIV.) 

153. The Infinitive is used as an Indirect Adjective 
Adjunct. — In such sentences as He is to go to-morrow 
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and He seems to try^ the infinitive is a predicate attri- 
bute and is at present clearly used as an adjective. 

It may be an indirect adjunct of the object, as well 
as of the subject ; that is, it may be used as predicate 
attribute of the object. In the sentence, / made John 
work^ the word work shows the effect upon John of the 
act performed by the subject of thought. 

154. The Infinitive with a Subject. — An infinitive is 
often added to a substantive, the two being equivalent 
to a noun clause. He commanded the army to march^ for 
example, is equivalent to He commanded that the army 
should march, the clause, like the expression, the army 
to march, being the object of commanded. This con- 
struction is called the infinitive with its subject, and is 
borrowed from the Latin. The construction is common 
in modern English ; for example, — 

He expected them to defend the bridge; I saw him go; She 
let the child cry; I thought him to be honest; His father wishes 
him to become a lawyer. 

It is sometimes used after a preposition ; thus, — 
/ am waiting for the carriage to come, 

155. The infinitive and its subject are sometimes sepa- 
rated and so become difficult to recognize. Instead of 
saying, / ordered John to go, we may say, John was 
ordered to go. The noun John becomes the subject of 
a verb phrase, but it is also the subject of the infinitive 
go, the two being as in the first sentence the logical 
object of ordered. (§ 270, II.) 
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156. A noun, a phrase, an adjective, or a participle, 
as well as an infinitive, may be used with a substantive, 
the two being the equivalent of a noun clause; thus, — 

/ believe him a knave; I believe him dishonest; I believe 
that within my power; I saw him going. These construc- 
tions have perhaps grown out of, / believe him to be a knave, 
etc. 

157. Construotions Similar in Form. — The following 
sentences furnish a review of some infinitive construc- 
tions which are similar in form. 

1. I made him go. 

2. I told him to go. 

3. I forced him to go. 

4. I wished him to go. 

In the first sentence, the infinitive is the predicate attri- 
bute of the object. In the second sentence, with its subject 
him understood, it is the object, while the pronoun him, 
which is expressed, is the indirect object ; thus, / told him 
him to go, or / told him that he should go. In the third sen- 
tence, the infinitive is used adverbially as the equivalent 
of the adverbial phrase to the act. The last sentence illus- 
trates the infinitive with its subject. 

158. Idiomatic Expressions containing Infinitives. — Such 
idiomatic expressions as He had to work hard and / had 
rather not answer, though perfectly good English, cannot be 
analyzed in their present form (§ 293). 

159. Verbal Phrases are phrases which are made up 
of forms of verbs, but which do not assert. They bear 
the same relation to verb phrases that verbals do to 
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verbs (§ 140). A verbal phrase is named from its first 
verb form. 

Infinitive phrase : You ought to he punished. 

Participial phrase : The dress having been finished was 
hung away. 

Gerund phrase : After having been pleasantly entertained 
for an hour we returned to our work. 

160. Sommary of the Treatment of Verbals. 

I. Uses of Participles and Participial Phrases. 

Direct adjunct of substantive. 

Predicate attribute. 

Predicate attribute of the object. 

Adverbial predicate adjective. 

With a substantive used as assumed subject (§ 156). 

II. Uses of Gerunds and Gerund Phrases. 

Subject. 

Object. 

Principal term of prepositional phrase. 

Predicate attribute of identity. 

Adverbial objective. 

Appositive. 

Subject of infinitive (see Exercise 38, sentence 42). 

III. Uses of Infinitives and Infinitive Phrases. 

1. Substantive Uses: — 

Subject. 

Object. 

Principal term of prepositional phrase. 

Predicate attribute of identity. 

Appositive. 
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2. Other Uses: — 

As an adverb. 
As an adjective. 

Direct adjunct of substantive. 

Predicate attribute. 

Predicate attribute of object. 
With a subject. 

EXERCISE 38. 

Olassify each verbal, and give its construction. 

1. I well remember going with my father into the shop. 

2. To do all this, needed careful calculation of time each day. 

3. To know what is supreme enjoyment, go into the woods. 

4. I got into the bad habit of making scrawls as the carriage 
went along. 

5. I prospered fairly in 1834, picking up some bits of French 
grammar. 

6. Somewhere a catbird began to trill and warble. 

7. Some green herons stood on projecting sticks, stretching 
their puffy necks, with their beaks elevated. 

8. Raising cattle is the chief industry of this region. 

9. The doctor permits her to see visitors. 

10. In the Palace of Reeds we knew utter freedom, based on 
older law than Magna Charta. 

11. Those idyls fell from his lips, to blend with the glowing 
dream of nature. 

12. His elder brother had taught him to swim, by throwing him 
into the canal. 

13. I am sorry for having interrupted you. 

14. He was not old enough to enter the University. 

15. An hour of study left me resolved to do my best to learn 
French. 

16. A man has been found to teach athletics. 

17. We are justified in refusing the request. 

18. It serves to illustrate my point. 
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19. It was impossible for Oswald to take any decisive step, until 
an enabling act should be carried through Parliament. 

20. I have a house to rent. 

21. The tendency of this is to make all men alike. 

22. There seems to have been no reason whatever for this step, 
except an honest desire to lead a higher life. 

23. It was decided to send Oswald back to Paris, to represent 
to Franklin that on being restored to the same situation in which 
she was left by the treaty of 1763, Great Britain would be willing 
to recognize the independence of the United States. 

24. It is rare to find a born American who cannot read and 
write. 

25. At the time we are studying, these evils had not begun to 
make themselves felt. 

26. Nothing but a lack of union among themselves prevented 
them even then from occupying permanently the land of Rome. 

27. Mothers, too late, saw their children left on land. 

28. One is never too old to learn. 

29. He at least believed it to be the most awful combat the 
world had ever known. 

30. Fox was authorized to make a similar representation to the 
French government. 

31. The goodman sat beside his door, 
One sultry afternoon. 
With his young wife singing at his side. 
An old and goodly tune. — Whittier. 

32. It is not worth trying. 

33. Before her queenly womanhood. 
How dared our hostess utter 
The petty errand of her need. 
To buy her fresh-churned butter? — Whittier. 

31. The population of ancient Egypt is known to have been at 
least five millions. 

35. He was too angry to speak. 

36. I have not the power of speech to stir men's blood. 
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37. Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores. — Shakespeare. 

38. I was ashamed to have him see me cry. 

39. We. saw the bear shot. 

40. I have not thought it worth while to add notes to the pres- 
ent work. 

41. He was unable to understand the subject. 

42. I see action to be good, when the need is, and sitting still 
to be good, too. 

43. They rowed vigorously, for fear of the tide turning against 
them. 

44. To make this perfectly clear, let us see what our machinery 
of government would be if it were really like the English. 

45. Should Massachusetts refuse to ratify, there would be no 
hope for the Constitution. 

46. These growing feathers, plucked from Caesar's wing, will 
make him fly an ordinary pitch. 

47. The shipmaster, perceiving how the matter was, sent his 
boat to get the men, whom he saw ready and walking about on the 
shore. — Bradford. 

48. He had no choice but to surrender. 

49. It is easy enough for a firm man who knows the world to 
brook the rage of the cultivated classes. — Emerson. 

50. I saw the boy hurt. 

51. I saw the boy's face wreathed with smiles. 

52. He was told to go (§ 270, 1). 

53. The glory of Egypt was not to last long. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
INDEPENDENT CONSTRUCTIONS. 

161. An Independent Expression is one that has a logi- 
cal, but not a grammatical, connection with the rest of 
the sentence. 

These expressions are of three kinds : nominatives of 
address, absolute phrases, and interjections. 

162. A Nominative of Address is a noun or pronoun 
used in direct address ; thus, — 

John, shut the door. Solitude, where are thy charms ? 

163. An Absolute Phrase is an independent phrase 
containing a noun with an adjunct, which is usually a 
participle or a participial phrase; thus, — 

The storm having cedsed, we went home. He being busy, 
we did not stay. 

The noun or pronoun which is the base of an absolute 
phrase is called a nominative absolute, 

164. An Interjection is an independent exclamation 
^pressive of feeling ; thus, — 

Hurrah I The victory is ours.^ PsJmw ! That is nonsense. 

1 Passages for additional practice in analysis will be found at the end 
of Part II. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO EVERY PROPOSITION. 

A PropoBition, or a declarative sentence, is a group of 
words that asserts that something is or is not related to 
something else. 

Every proposition must perform three functions, and it 
must therefore have three parts. They are called the sub- 
jecty the predicate attribute^ and the copula. 

The Subject of a proposition represents that of which 
something is asserted. 

The Subject of Thought is that of which something is 
asserted. 

A Subject of Thought is anything about which an asser- 
tion may be made. 

The Predicate Attribute represents that which is asserted 
of the subject of thought. 

There are predicate attributes of quality, condition, 
transitive and intransitive action, identity, classification, 
place, existence, possession, etc. 

The Copula is the asserting element in the sentence. 

The Predicate asserts and shows what is asserted of the 
subject of thought. It contains the predicate attribute and 
the copula, which are often combined in a single word. 

2%e copula is rarely pure. It may contain a variety of 

modifying elements. Sometimes the modifying element 
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belongs to the predicate attribute, but usually it modifies 
the assertion. 

An IntexTogative Sentence is such a modification of a de- 
clarative sentence as is used to ask a question. 

An Imperative Sentence is such a modification of a de- 
clarative sentence as is used to express a command or an 
entreaty. 

CHAPTER II. 

ADDITIONAL ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO SOME 

PROPOSITIONS. 

A Transitive Act is an act that involves some person or 
thing besides the actor. 

Sentences that contain a predicate attribute of transitive 
action or possession require a fourth part, which is called 
the object 

The Object represents that which is connected with the 
act expressed in the predicate in some other relation than 
that of actor ; or, if the predicate attribute is one of posses- 
sion, it represents that which is possessed. 

When a sentence tells what the effect of the act expressed 
in the predicate is, as well as what is affected by the act, it 
requires a fifth part. 

The Predicate Attribute of the Object represents the effect 
of the act expressed in the predicate upon that which the 
object represents. 

CHAPTER III. 
THE NOUN, THE PRONOUN. 

Words are grouped, according to their uses in sentences, 
into classes called parts of speech. The noun and the pro- 
noun alone are not classified on the basis of construction. 
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A Noun names a subject of thought. 

A Pronoun represents a subject of thought without 
naming it. 

Nouns have many constructions in sentences. These 
constructions are called substantive constructions. 

A word or a group of words used in a substantive con- 
struction is called a substantive, Kouns and pronouns are 
substantives. 

A Verb is a word that asserts. 

A Copulative Verb is a verb that does not contain a predi- 
cate attribute. 

An Attributive Verb is one that contains a predicate attri- 
bute. 

A Transitive Verb is one that expresses transitive action 
or possession. 

An Xntranaitive Verb is one that does not express transi- 
tive action or possession. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE VERB, THE VERBAL, AND THE VERB PHRASE. 

Verbala are words that are formed from verbs, but that 
do not assert. 

A Phrase is a group of words used with the value of a 
single part of speech and not containing a subject and a 
predicate. 

A Verb Phrase is a phrase made up of forms of verbs and 
used with the value of a verb. 

A Copulative Verb Phrase is a verb phrase used with the 
value of a copulative verb. 

An Attributive Verb Phrase is a verb phrase used with 
the value of an attributive verb. 

Every sentence must contain a verb or a verb phrase. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ESSENTIAL AND SUBORDINATE ELEMENTS OF THE 

SENTENCE. THE ADJUNCT. 

The subject, the copula, the predicate attribute, the 
object, and the predicate attribute of the object are called 
essential elements of a sentence. Other parts may be essen- 
tial to the expression of the thought, but these are the parts 
that are structurally essential. 

Sentences are enlarged by adding to these elements words 
or groups of words, called adjuncts. 

An Adjunct is a word or a group of words that is added 
to another part, of a sentence. 

Adjuncts are classified, according to use, as adjective and 
adverb adjuncts. 

An Adjective Adjunct is one that is added to a noun or 
a pronoun. 

An Adverb Adjunct is one that is added to any part of 
a sentence except a noun or a pronoun. 

Adjuncts are classified according to form as word, phrase, 
and clause adjuncts. 

An Adjective is a single word added to a noun or pronoun. 

An Adverb is a single word added to any part of a sen- 
tence except a noun or a pronoun. 

A Phrase Adjunct is a phrase used with the value of an 
adjective or an adverb. 

A Clause, or a dependent proposition, is a group of words 
containing a subject and a predicate, and used with the value 
of an adjective, an adverb, or a noun. 

A Clause Adjunct is a clause used with the value of an 
adjective or an adverb. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COMPOUND ELEMENTS. 

A Compound mement is an expression made up of two 
or more connected elements of the same rank. They may 
be words, phrases, clauses, or sentences. 

A Coordinate Conjunction is a word used to connect 
elements which have the same rank. 

CHAPTER VII. 
ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS : USES AND CLASSIFICATION. 

An adjective may be used as a direct adjunct of a sub- 
stantive, or it may be added to a substantive by a verb or 
verbal. 

A Limiting Adjective is one that tends to make definite 
the application of the word to which it belongs. 

A Purely Descxiptive Adjective is one that is not needed 
to make clear the application of the word to which it belongs. 

Adjectives are often both limiting and descriptive. 

Adverbs are usually named according to the ideas which 
they express. Some of the most common are adverbs of 
time, duration of time, place, manner, degree, direction, ex- 
clusion, repetition, and cause, and modal adverbs. 

An Adverbial Predicate Adjective is an adjective used as 
predicate attribute and also having some adverbial force. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PREPOSITION AND THE PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE. 

A Preposition is a relation word that joins a noun or pro- 
noun to some other part of the sentence, and makes with 
the noun or pronoun a phrase adjunct. 
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A preposition assumes a relation, instead of asserting it 
like the copula. 

A preposition and the following noun or pronoun with its 
adjuncts form a prepositional phrase, 

CHAPTER IX. 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS USED AS ADJUNCTS. 

A Possessive Modifier is a noun or pronoun used as an 
adjunct of a substantive and denoting possession. 

An Appositive is a substantive added to another substan- 
tive without a relation word, and representing the same 
subject of thought. 

Nouns are sometimes used exactly like adjectives, differ- 
ing from them only in form. 

An Adverbial Objective is ^ noun used as an adverb adjunct. 

An Indirect Object is a special kind of an adverbial objec- 
tive. It represents that which is indirectly affected by an 
act expressed by a verb or a verbal. 

CHAPTER X. 

CLAUSE ADJUNCTS AND THEIR CONNECTIVES. 

An adjective clause is connected to the noun or pronoun 
to which it belongs by a conjunctive pronoun, a conjunctive 
adverb, or a conjunctive adjective. 

A Conjunctive Pronoun is a pronoun that connects a clause 
adjunct to a noun or pronoun. It may have in this clause 
almost any noun construction. 

A Conjunctive Adverb is an adverb that connects a clause 
adjunct to some other part of the sentence. It has an 
adverbial use in the clause adjunct. 
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A Restrictive Adjective dause is one that makes definite 
the application of the noun or pronoun to which it belongs. 

A Purely Descriptive Adjective Clause is one that is not 
needed to make definite the application of the noun or 
pronoun to which it belongs. Logically it is an additional 
proposition, not a clause. 

Adjective clauses are usually both restrictive and de- 
scriptive. 

An adverb clause is connected to the word or words of 
which it is an adjunct by a conjunctive adverb or a subordi- 
nate conjunction. 

A Subordinate Conjunction is a relation word that con- 
nects an adverb clause to some other part of the sentence. 

Adverb clauses express time, place, manner, cause, pur- 
pose, degree, condition, evidence, and concession. 

CHAPTER XI. 

NOUN CLAUSES. 

A Noun Clause is a clause used as a noun. It may be used 
as subject, predicate attribute of identity, object, principal 
word of a prepositional phrase, or appositive. 

CHAPTER XII. 
CLASSIFICATION AND SYNTAX OF VERBALS. 

A Participle is a verbal adjective. 

It may be used as a direct adjunct, as a predicate attri- 
bute, as predicate attribute of the object, as an adverbial 
predicate adjective, or it may have a substantive used as an 
assumed subject. 

A GKerund is a verbal noun ending in ing. 

H 
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It may be used as subject, object, principal term of a 
prepositional phrase, predicate attribute of identity, ad- 
verbial objective, as an appositive, or as subject of an 
infinitive. 

An Infinitive is a verbal, which has, except in the case of 
the infinitive be, the same form as a verb expressing present 
time, and having / for a subject. 

The infinitive is often preceded by to. 

In early English it was always used as a noun, and in 
modern English it has all the constructions of the gerund. 
In addition to these uses it may be used as an adjective, as 
an adverb, or in a phrase known as the infinitive with its 
subject. 

Participial, gerundial, and infinitive phrases are groups 
of words made up of forms of verbs and used with the value 
of participles, gerunds, and infinitives. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
INDEPENDENT CONSTRUCTIONS. 

An Independent Expression is one that has a logical, but 
not a grammatical, connection with the rest of the sentence. 

A Nominative of Address is a noun or pronoun used in 
direct address. 

An Absolute Phrase is an independent phrase containing 
a noun and an adjunct, which is usually a participle or a 
participial phrase. 

An Interjection is an independent exclamation expressive 
of feeling. 



PART II. FORMAL STUDY OF PARTS 
OF SPEECH AND INFLECTION. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

165. An Inflection is a change in the form, or the 
spelling, of a word, to indicate a change in meaning or 
construction. 

An inflectional change does not change a word from 
one part of speech to another. Such a change gives a 
new word derived from the first word, not an inflected 
form of the same word. 

166. Inflection in English. — The English language is 
poor in inflection. Our verbs, for example, have few forms 
(Exercise 13, §§ 236-239), while Latin verbs have more than 
a hundred. Nouns and pronouns also have fewer forms in 
English than in Latin. 

Though our language was probably never so highly in- 
flected as Latin, early English shows many more inflectional 
changes than modern English. We have various substitutes 
for inflected forms (§§ 91, 188, 189, 220, 249, 283). The 
order of words, too, is more fixed in the English than in the 
Latin sentence. 

99 
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Classes of Nouns. 

167. Nouns are divided into two main classes, corn- 
man nouns and proper nouns. 

168. A Common Vonn is a name applied (a) to each 
one of a class of subjects of thought ; or (6) to any 
portion of a quantity of stuff of the same kind ; as, — 

(a) chair, hooky city, child; 

(b) sugar, cloth, stone. 

169. A Proper Vonn is a name applied to one of a 
class to distinguish it from others of the same class; 
as, — 

Henry, Minneapolis, Monday, December, Jupiter, England, 

170. The common noun dog distinguishes any individual 
of the class of dogs from the individuals of all other classes 
of things. It does not distinguish one dog from other dogs. 
The proper nouns, Carlo, Prince, Fido, etc., do this. 

171. A Proper Vonn should begin with a Capital Letter. 

— This is the general rule, but it is at present the ten- 
dency not to begin the names of seasons, of diseases, 
or of branches of study with capital letters ; thus, fall^ 
diphtheria^ arithmetic. 

172. Classes of Common Voims. — It is impossible to 
divide all common nouns into classes, but a few groups 
have special names. 

173. A Collective Voun is one that in the singular 
form denotes a number of individuals ; thus, — 

herd, flock, crowd. 
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174. An Abstract "Soxm is the name of an attribute of 
a subject of thought. Such nouns are called ahstract^ 
because the attribute is thought of as taken away from 
(abstracted from) that to which it belongs. Other 
nouns are called concrete nouns. It is often difficult to 
tell whether a noun is abstract or concrete. 

Some abstract nouns are formed from adjectives; as, 
hardness, oddity , depth. Others are formed from verbs ; as, 
growth, choice, service. A few are formed from other nouns ; 
as, priesthood. 

Some abstract nouns may be used in a concrete sense; 
thus, nobility is Applied not only to the quality of being 
noble, but to the whole class of noble persons. Other words 
of the same kind are priesthood, yovth, witness, joy, ruin. 

EXERCISE 39. 

Classify the noims in the following sentenoes. 

1. There were labor contractors by the half-hundred, fitters 
and riveters, Europeans, borrowed from the railway workshops, 
with perhaps twenty white and half-caste subordinates to direct, 
under direction, the bevies of workmen. — Kipling. 

2. Nothing is more curious than the charm that fashion has. 

3. Her joy was contagious. 

4. He contended that Keats's line should have read, ''Some 
things of beauty are sometimes joys forever." 

5. Long before the last rumble ceased, every night gong in the 
village had taken up the warning. 

6. They had been tried many times in sudden crises, by slip- 
ping of booms, by breaking of tackle, failure of cranes, and the 
wrath of the river. — Kipling. 

7. Findlayson, C.E. [Civil Engineer], with a sigh of content- 
ment, saw that his work was good. 

8. He went to see the ruins in the cyclone-swept town. 
9« He mourns the ruin of all his hopes. 
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10. And swift little troops of silent sparks, 

Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Gro threading the soot forest's tangled darks. 
Like herds of startled deer. — Lowell. 

11. There is Hawthorne, with genias so shrinking and rare. 
That yon hardly at first see the strength that is there. 

— Lowell. 

Constructions of Nouns. 

175. A noun may be used in the following construc- 
tions : — 

1. Subject of a sentence or clause. 

The hook is red. 

2. Predicate attribute. 

He is a student. 

8. Object of a verb or verbal. 

He built a boat I wish to see John. 

4. Predicate attribute of the object (§ 30). 

They made him secretary. 

5. Indirect object (§ 108). 

She gave the boy an apple. 

6. Principal term of a prepositional phrase. 

The car runs by the hoiise. 

7. Adverbial objective (§§ 105, 106). 

They worked two days. He went hours ago. 

8. An appositive (§ 100). 

Mr. Brown, the lawyer^ is here. 
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9. Possessive adjunct (§ 99). 
Mary^s hat is new. 

« 

10. Subject of infinitive, participle, adjective, or 
noun (§§ 154, 156). 

I heard the door slam. I believe John honest. 
I thought it a mistake. 

11. Joined to a substantive by a verbal of a copula- 
tive verb. 

O'Connell being a Catholic, he was at first ex- 
cluded from Parliament. I felt it to be a mistake, 

12. Nominative of address (§ 162). 

Are you ready, Charles f 

13. Nominative absolute (§ 163). 

The day being fair, we ate in the garden. 

Classes op Pronouns: Constructions of Each Class. 

176. Four Classes of Pronouns are generally recognized : 
namely, personal^ conjunctive or. relative^ interrogative^ 
and adjective. 

177. A Personal Pronoun is one that shows by its form 
whether it refers to the speaker, the one spoken to, or 
the one spoken of. Nouns and some pronouns show 
by their connection only whether they refer to the 
speaker, the one spoken to, or the one spoken of ; but 
the personal pronouns show this when standing alone. 

The personal pronouns are : (1) I; (2) thou^ ov you; 
and (3) Ae, she^ or it. 
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178. Personal pronouns are used in all noun construc- 
tions except 4, § 175. 

179. The Conjnnctive Pronoun, as has been said (§ 113), 
has for its distinctive feature its conjunctive use. 

The conjunctive pronouns are who^ that^ which, and 
as. What is the neuter form of who (§ 195). BiU, by 
a curious contraction, is sometimes used as a negative 
conjunctive pronoun (sentence 22, Exercise 29). 

Who, which, and what have compound forms, whoever, 
whosoever, whichever, etc. These words are usually 
somewhat indefinite, and, like what (§ 116), their ante- 
cedents are usually suppressed. 

180. Conjunctive pronouns may be used in the fol- 
lowing noun constructions (§ 175) : — ^ 

1. The children that come here are never troublesome. 

2. I do not understand how he came to be the criminal 
that he is. 

3. The bird that I see is an oriole. 

4. It is secretary, not treasurer, that they have made him. 

5. The thief proved to be the tramp whom I had given a 
quarter. 

6. The town in which I lived then was among the moun- 
tains. 

7. She went the day that I came. 

9. There is the bird whose song we heard. 

181. An Interrogative Pronoun is one that shows that 
the sentence (or clause) in which it stands is a question. 

1 The sentences in §§ 180 and 182 are numbered to agree with the num- 
bers of the constructions given under § 175. 
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The interrogative pronouns are who (neuter, what)^ 
which, and whether. Since the first two are also used as 
conjunctive pronouns, it is often difficult, in clauses, to 
decide whether a pronoun is conjunctive or interroga- 
tive (§ 138). Whether, as a pronoun, is nearly obsolete. 

182. Interrogative pronouns may be used in the fol- 
lowing constructions (§ 175) : — 

1. Who is knocking ? 

Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? 

2. What is a star ? 

3. Which do you like best ? 

6. Of whom were you speaking ? 
9. Whose book have you ? 

Notice that the answer of each question has the same con- 
struction as the question itself, and that the interrogative 
pronoun has the same construction in the question that the 
corresponding substantive has in the answer. 

1. Mary is knocking. 

2. A star is a sun. 

3. I like the red one best. 
6. I was speaking of Alice. 
9. I have your book. 

183. An Adjective Pronoun is one that stands for both 
a noun and an adjective ; thus, — 

Ttmt is a good book ; Each should prepare his own lesson ; 
All were pleased with the lecture. 

Adjective pronouns may also be used as adjectives ; 
thus, — 

Eaxih pupil should prepare his own lesson ; That book is 
a good book. 
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184. Adjective pronouns may be used in all the noun 
constructions except 7 and 12 (§ 175). 

185. Demonstrative Pronouns. — The adjective pronouns 
th,i% and that^ with their plurals ihe%e and iho%e^ because 
they point out, are sometimes called demonstrative pro- 
nouns. 

186. Some of the possessive forms of personal pro- 
nouns, mine^ his^ hers, thine, theirs, and yours, are used 
with the value of adjective pronouns; for example, — 

That book is mine. 

EXERCISE 40. 

Classify the prononns in the following sentences. 

1. Let me show you him that made the will. 

2. Who is here so base that would be a bondman ? 

3. What are you going to do about it ? 

4. Ask what you will. 

5. I wonder what she dislikes about this ? 

6. If you will watch these, I will take care of those. 

7. She is the one about whom I feel the most concern. 

8. Whom do you wish to see ? 

9. What's mine, is mine. 

10. I canjiot see the person who is making the disturbance. 

11. All are needed by each one. 

12. Each, as he went by, took his portion, till ours alone were 
left. 

13. I do not know what you mean. 

14. I have read the book of which you speak. 

15. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

16. Take whichever you like best. 

17. Any of these books will please me. 

18. I am no orator, as Brutus is. 
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Inflection of Nouns and Pronouns. 

187. Vumber. — Nouns are inflected, in English, to 
show a difference in number. 

Child and boy are singular nouns, while children and boys 
are plural forms of the same nouns. 

188. Case. — Nouns are also inflected to show a differ- 
ence in use. 

The two singular forms, child and child^s, have different 
uses, and so also do the plural forms, children and children's. 

A change in form to indicate a change in use is called 
a case inflection. Latin nouns have five case forms for 
each number, while English nouns have but two. We 
show relations which in other languages are indicated 
by case forms, by prepositions, and by greater uni- 
formity in the order of the words of our sentences. 
Our two case forms of nouns are called the nominative 
and the possessive cases. 

189. Oender. — Some nouns are inflected to indicate 
sex. Hero is the masculine and heroine the feminine 
form of the same word. 

Usually difference in sex is shown by the use of dif- 
ferent words ; for example, boy and girl. 

A noun or pronoun that represents a male, as boy^ is 
said to be of the masculine gender ; one that represents 
a female, as girl^ of the feminine gender ; one that may 
represent either, as child^ of the common gender ; and 
one that represents neither, as table., of the neuter gen- 
der. Neuter means neither. 
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190. Prononns, in modern English, show remnants of 
number, case, and gender inflections. This and these 
are number forms of the same word. JSTe, At«, and him 
are case forms. The three case forms are called nomi- 
native^ possessive, and ol^ective. The personal pronoun 
of the third person has three gender forms ; he is mas- 
culine, her is feminine, and it (Old English hit^ is 
neuter. What is also a neuter form of who. 

191. Declension. — A regular arrangement of the num- 
ber and case forms of a noun or pronoun is called its 
declension. 

The declension of the personal pronoun of the third per- 
son, and of the pronoun who, includes gender. 

Since most nouns are not inflected for gender, and since, 
when they are, the two forms are different bases of inflec- 
tion, just as if they were from different roots, the declension 
of nouns is not made to include gender. 

Since most nouns and some pronouns have two number 
forms, the declension of both nouns and pronouns is made 
to include number; and since some pronouns have three 
case forms, the declension of both nouns and pronouns is 
made to include three cases. 

192. Declension of the Personal Pronoun of the Third 



Person. 






. 




Singular. 




Plural. 


Masc, 


Fern. 


Neut 




Nom, he 
Poss, his 
Ohj. him 


she 

her, hers 
her 


it (hit) 

its 

it 


they 

their, theirs 

them 
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This is not a perfect declension, since all its parts are not 
forms of one word. The plural and the singular forms are 
from different roots ; and of the singular forms, sJie has an 
origin different from the others. The Old English form for 
the feminine singular was heo, and for the plural nominative 
was hi. These old forms were gradually displaced by the 
words she and they, which are included in the modern 
declension. 

This pronoun — the personal pronoun of the third person 
— does, however, have seven forms from one root, — more 
than any other English substantive. 

193. Declension of the Personal Pronoiin of the First 
Person. 

Singular. Plural. ^ 

Nam, I we 

Pass, my, mine our, ours 

Obj, me us 

This, too, is an imperfect declension. / comes from one 
root ; my, mine, and me from a second ; we from a third ; 
and our, ours, and us from a fourth. 

194. Declension of the Personal Pronoun of the Second 
Person. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom, thou you, ye 

Poss, thy, thine your, yours 

Obj, thee you 

The singular forms are from one root, the plurals from 
another. 

The plural forms have come to be used in a singular, as 
well as in a plural, sense. 
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195. Declension of the Conjunctive and Interrogatiye 
Pronoun Who. 

SiNGULAB AND PlUHAL. 

Ma8C. and Fern, Neuter, 

Nom. who what 

Poss, whose whose 

Ohj, whom what 

196. Which is either singular or plural in meaning. 
It has but one form, but it borrows the possessive of 
what, 

197. The conjunctive pronoun that has but one form. 
It may be in sense masculine, feminine, or neuter, and 
either singular or plural. 

198. The demonstratives this and that are inflected 
for number only. 

Modes op forming the Plurals of Nouns. 

199. The Common Mode of forming the plural of nouns 
is by adding « to the singular, or es when the root ends 
in a sound which will not unite with s ; for example, 
hooks^ boxes. The ending es is also used for a few words 
ending in o, as heroes ; for words ending in y preceded 
by a consonant, the y being changed to i, as ladies; 
and for some words ending in ef or /, the / being 
changed to v, (Appendix XXV.) 

200. Second Mode. — A few nouns still form their 
plurals by the ending en; as, oxen^ children^ kine^ 
brethren. 
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201. Third Mode. — A few nouns change the vowel 
of the root ; as, teeth^ mice^ feet^ men, 

202. Fourth Mode. — Some nouns have the same form 
in the plural as in the singular ; as, deer^ sheep. 

203. Some Foreign Nouns retain their own plurals. 
The plural of focus is focU of phenomenon is phenomena^ 
of vertex is vertices^ etc. Some have also regular Eng- 
lish plurals ; as, vertexes. 

204. Numbers and Letters form their plurals by the 
addition of an apostrophe and s ; as, ^'«, ^'«. 

205. Plurals of Compound Words. — Compounds formed 
of a noun and an adjective or a phrase have the plural 
termination annexed to the noun, unless the parts of the 
word are fused into a single word ; as, courts-martial^ 
brother S'in-law. If the parts are fused, the plural ter- 
mination comes at the end ; as, spoonfuls. Compounds 
of two nouns inflect both parts ; as, men-servants. 

Formation of the Possessive Case of Nouns. 

206. Most singular nouns, and plurals not ending in 
8, form the possessive by the addition of an apostrophe 
and s\ as, horse's^ men's. Plural nouns ending in «, 
and generally singular nouns having more than two 
syllables and ending in «, «A, soft <?A, x^ or 2, form their 
possessive by the addition of the apostrophe only ; as, 
boys\ Socrates\ (Appendix XXVI.) 
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EXERCISE 41. 



Study the preceding mles, and write the declensions of the follow- 
ing nonns. Oonsnlt the dictionary for plnrals, when in doubt. 









Model. 


. 




Singular 


1* 


Plural. 


Nom, and 


Obj. 


table 




tables 


Poss, 




table'i 


3 


tables' 


chair 






chief 


ox 


woman 






knife 


box 


dish 






tree 


boy 


valley 






wife 


piano 


ally 






picture 


topaz 


potato 






goose 


army 



Uses of the Cases of Nouns and Pronouns. 

207. Nominatiye Case of Pronouns. — The nominative 
case is required by custom for pronouns in the follow- 
ing noun constructions (§ 175):^ — 

1. He is in the house. The boy who is cheating is dis- 
honest. 

2. I saw it was he. 

8. Captain Kidd, he of buccaneering fame, was finally 
captured. (An appositive of a nominative substantive.) 

11. The offender being he whom I had most trusted, I 
could not forgive him. (Added to a nominative substantive.) 

12. thou that dwellest in the heavens. 

13. He being killed, his followers retreated. 

^ The sentences in §§ 207 and 208 are numbered to agree with the con- 
Btrnctions given under § 175, page 102. 
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208. Objective Case of Pronouns. — The objective case 
is required by custom for pronouns in the following 
noun constructions (§ 175) : — 

3. I saw Mm, I wished to see him, 

5. She gave me the book. 

6. Come with me, 

7. She lives near me (§ 109). 

8. I had trusted my friend, her who betrayed me. (Added 
to. an objective substantive.) 

10. I saw him go. I saw him going. I thought him unjust. 

11. I knew it to be him, (Added to an objective sub- 
stantive.) 

209. Nouns have but one form for these eleven con- 
structions ; but, for the sake of uniformity, nouns as 
well as. pronouns are said to be in the nominative case 
when used in any one of the first group of construc- 
tions, and in the objective case when used in any one 
of the last group. 

210. Pronouns are so rarely used in constructions 4 
and 7 (§ 175), that the case of substantives in these 
constructions cannot be determined by form ; but from 
a study of early inflected English and by analogy with 
other languages, grammarians have decided to call 
nouns in these constructions objectives. There are in 
all eight objective constructions of nouns. 

211. Possessive Case. — A noun or a pronoun which by 
its form expresses a relation that may be expressed by 
the preposition of is in the possessive case. 

The case is named from the most common of these 
relations. 
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EXERCISE 42. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with prononns that 
agree in nnmber with the nonns to which they refer. 

1. Every one is requested to open book. 

2. All received dues. 

3. Every man and every boy received dues. 

4. Each of the pupils did best. 

5. Whoever wishes to go, let speak. 

6. Neither my father nor my brother will admit defeat. 

7. Everybody enjoyed . 

8. The class has decided upon colors. 

EXERCISE 43. 

The following words have different nominative and 
objective case forms (§§ 192-195): — 

Nom, Obj, Nom, Obj. 

I me she her 

we us they them 

thou thee who whom 

he him 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with proper case forms 
(§§ 207, 208). 

1. If she will go with my father and , we will take her to 

the doctor of I spoke. 

2. would you consult if you were ? 

3. Kate asked Ruth and to go with her brother and . 

4. being ready to start, they all wished us good luck. 

5. It is I wish to speak to. 

6. in whose hands my future lies, to do I pray. 

7. did she tell that story ? boys. 

8. saw Mary and go to the house ? boys. 

9. Either Mary or will go with you. 
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* 

10. This I tell , friend Jonathan, that thy salvation will 

find in peace. 

11. She is the one we think will succeed. 

12. The orator, they say is very eloquent, has had little 

education. 

13. The orator, is said to be very eloquent, is uneducated. 

14. The orator, they think to be very eloquent, is unedu- 
cated. 

15. She is taller than , though I am older. 

16. All but had fled. 

17. do you think I look like ? 

18. do you think he is ? 

19. shall I say called ? 

20. It may have been you saw. 

21. She is nearly as old as . 



22. I cannot believe it to be . 

23. I knew it was by her voice. 

24. The visit gave pleasure to both and , 

25. Please let Mary and go to the party. 

26. do I hear knocking ? Only . 

27. She complimented each, among the rest. 

28. He gave the book to Mary and . 

29. No one went but and . 

30. Its being will surprise every one. 

31. The French are more versatile than . 

32. I knew that it must be . 

33. I knew it to be . 

34. Alice, Fannie, and are delighted, for the distinguished 

guest shook hands with three only. 

35. It was Arnold, all unite to call a traitor. 

36. do you take me to be ? 

37. I do not know to trust. 

38. Was it we met last year ? 

39. She is a teacher I know is faithful. 

40. She is a teacher I know to be faithful. 
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212. Properties of Nouns and Prononns. — Since inflec- 
tions are found in nouns and pronouns to indicate dif- 
ferences in number, sex, and construction, nouns and 
pronouns are said to have the three properties, or 
modifications, of number^ gender^ and case. A fourth 
property, person^ is generally added to the list. 

213. Person is that peculiarity in the use or the form 
of a noun or pronoun by which we know whether it 
refers to the speaker, the one spoken to, or the one 
spoken of (§ 177). 

A noun or pronoun is said to be of the first person 
when it refers to the speaker, of the second person 
when it refers to the one or ones spoken to, and of 
the third person when it refers to the one or ones 
spoken of. 

Person is never shown by the inflection of a substantive. 
The personal pronouns, it is true, show person by their 
forms ; but the pronouns of the three persons are from dif- 
ferent roots. Verbs are, however, inflected according to the 
person of the subject. We say, I write. Thou writest, and 
He writes. Perhaps this is the reason why person has been 
included among the properties of nouns. 

214. To parse a Noun or Pronoun is to give — 

1. Its classification. 

2. Its properties. 

3. Its inflection. 

4. Its construction. 
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EXERCISE 44. 

Parse the noniui and pronoxuiB in the following sentenoes. 

Models. 
My teacher gave me a book. 

The word teacher is a common noun. It is of the third person, 
singular number, common gender, nominative case. Its declen- 
sion is: — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom, and Ohj, teacher teachers 

Poss, teacher's teachers* 

It is the subject of the verb gave. 

Me is a personal pronoun. It is of the first person, singular 
number, common gender, objective case. Its declension is : — 





Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom. 


I 


we 


P088, 


my, mine 


our, ours 


Ohj. 


me 


us 



It is used as the indirect object of the verb gave. 

The changes that you desire shall be made. 

The word that is a conjunctive pronoun. It is of the third per- 
son, plural number, neuter gender, objective case. As a conjunc- 
tion, it joins the clause, that you desire, to the noun changes; and 
as a pronoun, it is the object of the verb desire. 

1. I fancy that nearly eveiy one has the memory of some tree, 
with which he was familiar in his youth, enshrined in his heart. 

2. To native New Englanders, there is no tree around which 
cluster more fond memories than the sugar maple. 

3. The dense, cool shadow which it casts upon the ground 
makes it a good shade tree. 

4. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence. 
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5. Such a wani-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

— Shakespeare. 

6. Jailer, look to him ; tell not me of mercy. 
Let him alone. — Shakespeare. 

7. I have told your grace of what I purpose. 

8. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? — Shakespeare. 

9. We saw the slow tides go and come. 

10. Never, surely, was holier man 

Than Ambrose, since the world began ; 

With diet spare, and raiment thin, 

He shielded himself from the father of sin ; 

With bed of iron and scourgings oft, 

His heart to God's hand as wax made soft. — Lowell. 

11. Alas, dear friend, that, all my days. 

Has poured from that syringa thicket 
The quaintly discontinuous lays 
To which I hold a season ticket, 

A season ticket cheaply bought 

With a dessert of pilfered berries, 
And who so oft my soul hath caught 

With morn and even voluntaries, 

Deem me not faithless, if all day 

Among my dusty books I linger. 
No pipe, like thee, for June to play 

With fancy-led, half-conscious finger. — Lowell. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ADJECTIVES. 
Classes of Adjectives. 

215. Adjectives have already been classified, accord- 
ing to their importance in the expression of the thought, 
as limiting smd purely descriptive adjectives (§§ 86-88). 

It would be as diflBcult to make a complete classifica- 
tion of adjectives according to meaning as to classify 
predicate attributes. Some of the most important kinds 
are named below. 

1. Demonstrative, or pointing out, adjectives. 

Hiis book is a grammar. Yonder tree is an elm. 

2. Adjectives expressing quantity. 

Much food was wasted. 

3. Numeral adjectives. 

Te7i soldiers were slain (definite). 
. The fifth boy may be seated (definite). 
Many soldiers were slain (indefinite). 

4. Adjectives expressing quality. 

Strong men were overcome. 

5. Adjectives expressing condition. 

The tired child fell asleep. 

119 
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6. Adjectives expressing place. 

Absent friends are remembered. Mary is here, 

7. Interrogative adjectives. 

Which book shall I bring ? 

8. Proper adjectives (from proper nouns). 

The American people are inventive. 

9. Conjunctive adjectives. (Rare, and not to be 
recommended.) 

The army refused to march, lohich circumstance 
disconcerted all our plans. 

10. Articles. 

The book on the table is mine. That is a large 
apple. That is an onion. 

216. Articles. — The words the and a or an are called 
articles. 

The is a weakened form of the demonstrative adjec- 
tive that. It is called the definite article. 

A or an is called the indefinite article. Both f6rms 
are weakened forms of the numeral adjective one. Some- 
times they have still a distinct numerical value, as. It 
cost a dollar ; but usually they are used indefinitely. 
An is used before a vowel sound, and a before a conso- 
nant sound. 

Inflection of Adjectives. 

217. Number. — The demonstrative adjectives this and 
that have plural forms, these and those. 
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218. Comparison. — Some adjectives, usually of qual- 
ity and condition, are inflected to show degree. This 
inflection is called comparison. Adjectives which are 
compared have three forms, called degrees. 

The Positive Degree^ or the common form, is used 
when no comparison is implied. 

This is a sweet flower. 

The Comparative Degree implies a comparison of two 
things or group of things. It is formed by adding er 
to the common form. 

She is largei' than her sister. 

The Superlative Degree implies that more than two 
things or groups of things are compared. It is formed 
by adding est to the common form. 

This is the largest rose on the bush. 

Both the comparative and the superlative degrees 
are also used in comparing the varying condition of 
the same thing at different times. 

She grows weaker every day. 

Some adjectives, from their nature, cannot be com- 
pared, as rights lefty square. 

219. Irreg^nlar Comparison. — Some adjectives are com- 
pared irregularly ; thus, — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
good better best 

bad or ill worse worst 

many or much more most 
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220. Substitute for Inflection. — Comparison is some- 
times expressed by the use of more and moBt^ instead of 
the suffixes er and est. This is the usual method with 
adjectives of two or more syllables ; thus, — 

ambitious, more ambitious, most ambitious. 

221. To parse an Adjective, give — 

1. Its classification. 

2. Its inflection, if it is inflected. 

3. ' Its construction. 

EXERCISE 45. 

Parse the adjectives in Exercise 25. 

Models. 
This rug is heavier than that. 

The word this is a demonstrative adjective. It is in the singu- 
lar form. It is a direct adjunct of rug. 

The word heavier is an adjective expressing quality. It is in 
the comparative degree. As predicate attribute it is an indirect 
adjunct of rug. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

VERBS AND VERB PHRASES. 
Classification op Verbs. 

222. Verbs are classified as copulative and attributive^ 
according to the sentence elements that they contain 
(§§ 41, 42). 

They are classified according to meaning as transitive 
and intransitive (§§ 44, 45). 

They are classified according to form as verbs of the 
old conjugation^ or strong verbs^ and verbs of the new 
conjugation, or weak verbs (§§ 241-243). 

Inflection of Verbs. 

223. Tense. — Verbs are inflected to denote time. 
This inflection is called tense. 

English verbs have but two tenses, the present tense 
and the past tense. 

We say, The tree is beautiful, but The tree was struck by 
lightning ; Flowers grow in my yard, or Flowers grew in my 
yard last summer. (See conjugations, §§ 236-239.) 

224. Mode. — Verbs are inflected to show the attitude 
of the speaker in regard to the union of the subject of 
thought and the attribute expressed in the predicate. 
This inflection is called mode. Modal adverbs and mo- 
dal clauses are similar in use to modal inflection. There 
are three modes in English. (See conjugations.) 

123 
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225. The Indicative Mode expresses the union of the 
attribute and the subject of thought as a fac t. It 
shows confidence on the part of the speaker. 

She went home yesterday. Many flowers are fragrant. 

226. The Subjonctive Mode expresses the union of the 
attribute and the subject of thought as a mere concep- 
tion of the speaker. The relation may or may not 
exist. It often expresses doubt. 

If she recover, she will be more careful of her health. If 
I were you, I would be more careful. 

227. The Subjunctive in Modem English. — There were 
many subjunctive forms in early English, but in our 
modern language the subjunctive differs from the 
indicative in but few cases. 

The verb be preserves more of the distinction of 
mode than any other verb (§ 236). The indicative 
and the subjunctive mode of this verb differ through- 
out the present tense and throughout the singular 
number of the past tense. Other verbs differ only in 
the third person singular of the present tense, and in 
the second person singular of the present and the past 
tense. 

It is often said that these remaining forms are going out 
of use, the indicative forms being substituted. This unmodi- 
fied statement gives a wrong impression. It is perhaps true 
that the remaining subjunctive forms are used for fewer 
purposes than in Shakespeare's time; and it is certainly 
true that different writers vary greatly in the frequency 
with which they use the subjunctive. Nevertheless, a care- 
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f ul reading of modern novelists, essayists, and historians, as 
well as poets, will show that there is a decided tendency to 
preserve this method of expressing certain fine distinctions 
of meaning.^ 

228. Uses of the Subjonctive. — Some of the following uses 
of the subjunctive are frequently heard in conversation. 
All of them are common in modern literature, although in 
most of the constructions given the indicative forms are also 
found. It is difficult to define uses 2 b and 4, since the 
personal taste of the author is an especially important factor 
in determining the form to be used in these cases. 

1. To express a wish. 

a. An ordinary wish. 

Thy will he done. Heaven 6nn^ thee safe to port. 

b. A wish contrary to the fact. 

I wish the book were finished. 

2. To express a condition, which may be — 

a. A supposition contrary to the fact. 

If it were pleasant, I would go. 

b. A mere supposition made without thought as 

to real conditions. 

If it were possible, he wished to carry himself with 
dignity. If it be of use to her, I forgive. He hates 
what he has, if he see it is accidental. 



1 See Appendix XXVII for a list of sentences illustrating this point. 
These sentences may also be used with an advanced class for additional 
drill on the uses of the subjunctive. 
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c. A figurative way of stating a fact with em- 

phasis. 

If there be any fault I dislike [and there certainly is], 
it is hypocrisy.^ 

d. A general case. 

If the circumference of a circle be divided into any 
number of equal arcs, . . . 

8. To show dependence upon a condition, when the 
conditional clause requires a subjunctive. 

I were no gentleman, were I to presume on these pitiable 
concessions. 

The condition may be implied, instead of expressed 
by a conditional clause. 

To retreat now were suicide. 

4. To express a possible contingency in adverb 
clauses of concession, purpose, and time, or in noun 
clauses. 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. Govern well 
thy appetite, lest sin surprise thee. We must keep up good 
heart till times he better. I charge thee that thou attend 
me. 

6. In indirect questions. 

See if he be dead. She went to see if the report were 
true. 

1 Compare with the rhetorical figure called Interrogation. 
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Substitute the corresponding indicatives for the subjunc- 
tives in the examples given above, and notice the changes 
made in the meaning of the sentences. (For indicative 
forms, see §§ 236-239.) 

229. Tenses of the Sabjonctive. — The sentences given in 
the preceding section show that the present subjunctive is 
used in cases 1 a, 2 6, 2 c, 4, and 5; while the past subjunc- 
tive is used in cases 1 b, 2 a, 2 b, 3, and 5. 

The same sentences also illustrate that the name of the 
tense form does not indicate the time really expressed by 
subjunctive verbs. The present form may express future 
time, and the past form, present time. (For subjunctive 
forms, see §§ 236-239.) 

230. The Imperatiye Mode expresses the union of the 
attribute and the subject of thought as a command or 
an entreaty on the part of the speaker. 

Go thou and do likewise. Bemj protector. 

The plural imperative of all verbs, except be^ is the 
same in form as the indicative. 

The subject of the imperative is generally omitted. 

231. Limitation of the Imperative. — The imperative 
mode is used in the second person and present tense 
only. 

The imperative of the verb let is used with an infini- 
tive and its subject as a substitute for imperatives in 
the first and the third persons. 

Let them take care. Let us go at once. 
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232. Person. — Verbs are inflected to show the per- 
son of the subject. 

I write. Thou writest He writes. 

233. Number. — Lastly, verbs are inflected to show 
the number of the subject. 

He is sick. They, are sick. 

234. Properties of Verbs. — Because of these remnants 
of inflection, verbs are said to have four properties : 
mode^ tense^ person^ and number. 

235. The Conjugation of a Verb is a regular arrange- 
ment of its forms. Since verbals are formed from verbs 
and have so many of their peculiarities (though not the 
essential one), they are included in the conjugation. 

236. Conjugation of the Verb Be. — The verb be has more 
forms than any other verb (although they are not all from 
the same root). Its conjugation is very important, since its 
forms are used so constantly in verb phrases, as well as 
with predicate nouns and adjectives. 



Indicative. 



SING. 

1. am 

2. art 

3. is 



PLU. 

are 
are 
are 



SING. PLU, 

1. was were 

2. wast (wert) were 

3. was were 



Subjunctive. 

Present. 

SING. PLU. 

be be 

be (beest) be 

be be 

Past. 

SING. PLU. 

were throughout 



Imperative. 



SING. 



be 



PLU. 



be 
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Infinitive, 
be 



Gerund. Participles, 

being Present : being Past : been 



Was and were are from one root ; be, beest, being, and been from 
another ; and am from a third. 



237. Conjugation of the Verb Haire. 



Indicative. 



SING. 

1. have 

2. hast 

3. has 

1. had 

2. hadst 

3. had 



PLU. 

have 
have 
have 

had 
had 
had 



Infinitive. 

have 



Subjunctive. 

Present. 

SING. PLU. 

have throughout 

Past. 
had throughout 



Imperative. 



SING. PLU. 



have have 



Gerund. Participles. 

having Present: having Past: had 



238. Conjugation of the Verb Giire. 



Indicative. 



SING. 

1. give 

2. givest 

3. gives 



FLU. 

give 
give 
give 



1. gave gave 

2. gavest gave 

3. gave gave 

K 



Subjunctive. 
Present. 

SING. PLU. 

give throughout 



Past. 
gave througfwut 



Imperative. 



SING. PLU. 



give 



give 
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Infinitive. Gerund. 

give giving 

How many forms has this verb ? 



Participles. 

Fbesent : giving Past : given 



239. Conjugation of the Verb Love. 





Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Imperative. 




SINO. 


PLU. 


SING. PLU. 


SINO. PLC. 


1. 


love 


love 


love throughout 




2. 


lovest 


love 




love love 


3. 


loves 


love 


Past. 




1. 


loved 


loved 


loved throughout 




2. 


lovedest 


loved ' 






3. 


loved 


loved 








Infinitive 


• 


Gerund. 


Participles. 




love 




loving Pbesent 


: loving Past: loved 



240. The Principal Farts of a verb are the forms that 
must be known in order to make up the whole conjuga- 
tion. 

They are the present tense, the past tense, and the 
past participle. 

The principal parts of the verb write are write, wrote, 
written. 

The Present form is used throughout the present tense 
except in the second and third singular indicative. The 
second person is formed from it by the addition of st or 
est; and the third person by the addition of s. The 
infinitive of all verbs except be has the same form as 
the present tense. The present participle is formed 
from the present tense by the addition of ing. 
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The Past form is used throughout the past tense 
except in the second person singular indicative. This 
form is made from the ordinary past tense form by the 
addition of st or eat. 

241. Verbs are classified according to their mode of 
forming their principal parts, as verbs of the old conjuga- 
tion^ or strong verbs^ and verbs of the new conjugation^ or 
weak verbs. 

242. A Verb of the Old Conjugation, or a Strong Verb, is 

one that forms its past tense by changing the root vowel, 
and its past participle, if that form has a suffix, by the 
addition of en. The root vowel of the past participle 
may be the same as that of the present tense or as that 
of the past tense, or it may be different from either. 
Give (§ 238) is a strong verb. 

243. In early English these verbs fell into groups or 
classes, but so many irregularities have developed that the 
principal parts of each verb must be learned separately. 
For list of strong verbs, see pp. 171-173. 

244. A Verb of the New Conjugation, or a Weak Verb, 
is one that forms its past tense and past participle by 
the addition of ed^ d, or t to the present. Love is a 
weak verb (§ 239 ; Appendix XXVIII). 

245. There are many irregular verbs of the new conju- 
gation. For list, see pp. 174-176. 

Some verbs — sell, tell, teach, buy, think, etc. — change their 
root vowels and also add ^ or cf to form the past tense and 
past participle, having thus peculiarities of both strong and 
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weak verbs. The history of these words shows that they 
belong to the class of weak verbs. 

Other verbs, as bereave, have both a regular and an irregu- 
lar weak form in the past tense, bereaved and bereft. 

Still others, as awake, have a weak form, awaked, and a 
strong form, awoke, 

246. XTnolassified Verbs. — The forms of the verb he 
are from three old roots of different origins (§ 236). 

Shall^ may^ and can have but two forms, the past 
tenses being should^ mighty and could. The modern 
present tense forms of these verbs are old past tense 
forms. This shows why they do not take the ending 8 
in the third singular. The modern pasts are irregular 
forms of the new conjugation. 

By analogy with these words, will does not take the 
personal ending in the third person when it is a copu- 
lative verb or when its object is a verbal. If its object 
is a noun, it is conjugated regularly according to the 
new conjugation ; for example, — 

He wills my overthrow. He willed my overthrow. 

Go has for its principal parts yo^ went, gone. The 
past tense is borrowed from the verb wend. 

EXERCISE 46. 

Parse the verbs in the following sentences. 

Models. 
She wrote the fetter hurriedly. 

The verb lorote is a transitive attributive verb of the old conju- 
gation. Its principal parts are write, wrote, written. It is in the 
indicative mode and past tense. It is of the third person and 
singular number, to agree with its subject, she. 
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if I were she, / should be glad of the mistake. 

Were is a copulative verb. It is irregular. Its principal parts 
are be, was, been. It is in the subjunctive mode, expressing a 
supposition contrary to the fact. It is past in form and present 
in meaning. It is of the first person and singular number, to 
agree with its subject, 7. 

All good things come to you ! 

Come is an intransitive attributive verb of the old conjugation. 
Its principal parts are come, came, come. Its mode cannot be told 
by its form. It is subjunctive in meaning, expressing a wish. It 
is of the third person and plural number, to agree with its subject, 
things, 

1. He began work Monday. 

2. Wondrous and awful are thy silent halls. 

3. In his words there was a decided smack of revenge. 

4. If there were more to do, I could not rest. 

5. She remained in a brown study. 

6. The angry man spoke hastily. 

7. The dog went mad. 

8. She'll not tell me if she love me. 

9. Over Barbara Frietchie's grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave 1 

10. Some were for staying in England. 

11. If it were true, were it not better to forget it ? 

12. The Germans chose their bravest man leader. 

13. Turn the pages quietly. 

14. He turned and left the room. 

15. She turned pale. 

16. Would he were fatter. 

17. We drove through Switzerland that summer. 

18. None of us can escape conviction, except he prove himself 
worthy of his time. 

19. My story spins itself out too long. 

20. If he have a sense of honor, he never shows it. 

21. Great feelings hath she of her own. 
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22. The young people came to New York in 1763, and William 
Irving entered into trade. 

23. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream. — Longfellow. 

24. Colder and louder blew the blast, 

A gale from the northeast, 
The snow fell hissing on the brine 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 

— LOKGFELLOW. 

25. Such was the wreck of the Hesperus 

In the midnight and the snow ! 
Christ save us all from a death like this. 
On the reef of Norman's woe ! — Longfellow. 

26. Sir Oluf questioned the knight eftsoon 
If he were from heaven come down ; 

" Art thou Christ of Heaven," quoth he, 

" So will I yield me unto thee." — Longfellow. 

27. The first tilt they together rode 

They put their steeds to the test. 

— Longfellow. 

28. There's no such word as fail. 

29. If that be so, you are of age with Mr. Ottiker. 

30. I would we had his like in Gerolstein. 

31. Far be it from me to contradict the king. 

32. All would live long, but none would be old. 

247. A verb should agree with its subject in person. 

The most common violation of this rule is the use of the 
first person donH for the third person doesnH. 

248. A verb should agree with its subject in number. 
When the subject is compound or is a collective noun, 

the verb should be singular if the individuals referred 
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to in the subject are thought of individually, and plural 
if they are thought of collectively. 

When the subject is a conjunctive pronoun, its num- 
ber must be determined by reference to its antecedent. 

EXERCISE 47. 

In the following sentenoes, whioli of the verbs in brackets is the 
correct form ? 

J woo ^ 
> carsf uUy re- 

piacea. 

2. The horses and the carnage \ > ready. . 

3. Either Mary or Alice •] , [■ been here. 

4. I, as well as you, ■] [-to go. 

( were y 

6. Both my father and my brother \ [ sick. 

•^ "^ \ were \ 

6. This is one of the books that \ . ^ ^ )■ me. 

( interest > 

7. The man or boy who ] t_ r good English has much in his 
favor, ^ 

C works ) 

8. They say that any man in those shops that i. , V well is 

generously paid. < "^"'"^ ^ 

J wishes ) 
. , [-for the good of the 

lown, voiea lor me measure. 

i u9iS \ ( Wflil ) 

10. Each of the countries that J , I state railroads \ r 

• 'i. J i_ XI • • ( nave k \ were > 

visited by the commission. ^ ' . ^ 

( doesn't 



11. She j J ,x r speak clearly. 



e clusters 7 
12. That is a work around which -< i . \ many fond mem' 

Odes. '^ 
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13. The committee \ ^f®^ \ tired. 

( were ) 

14. The committee \ ^^ >• excused from farther work. 

15. Books \ >• a common noun. 

( are ) 

16. News ^ !1^ >• scarce. 

( are ) 

17- Why j3^«f} she come? 

Verb Phrases. 

249. Necessity of Verb Phrases in English. — As has been 
said, Latin verbs have more than a hundred forms to indi- 
cate differences in mode, tense, and character of the subject. 
We make up for our poverty in verb forms by a greater free- 
dom in the use of verb phrases. 

250. Belation of Verb Phrases to Verbs, 
(a) All verbs assert (§ 39) ; 

(6) moBt verbs show time (§ 13 ; Appendix IV; § 223) 
and the feeling of the speaker in regard to the assertion 
(§ 13 ; Appendix IV ; § 224) ; and 

(c) »ome verbs contain a predicate attribute (§ 42). 

Now, verb phrases are used with the value of a verb 
(§ 51) ; hence a copulative verb phrase performs func- 
tions (a) and (J) (§ 52), and an attiibutive verb phrase 
performs functions (a), (6), and (c) (§ 53). 

251. Idiomatic Natare of Verb Phrases. — The simple 
verb phrases of early English could be analyzed; that is, 
the construction of each word could be shown. This is still 
true of a few of our verb phrases ; for example, in the sen- 
tence. He is writing, is writing is a verb phrase, of which is 
is the copula, and writing is a present participle used as an 
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indirect adjunct of he. Many of our complex modern phrases, 
however, are idiomatic. The meaning of the phrase may 
have been running, for example, though complex, is easily 
understood ; but we cannot analyze it. We can tell by their 
forms that may is a verb, have an infinitive, been a past 
participle, and running a present participle; but we cannot 
show how the infinitive is used as a noun and the participles 
as adjectives. 

Some of these idiomatic phrases were at first logical, and 
we can sometimes trace the change from logical to idiomatic 
expressions (Appendix XXIX). Most of them, however, 
were formed by analogy from simple phrases and were never 
logical (§§ 259, 2m). 

252. Classification of Indicative Verb Phrases. — The 

subject of verb phrases is somewhat complex. For con^ 
venience in the study of the following pages, a classification 
of the most common kinds of indicative verb phrases is here 
given in tabulated form. 

I. Active Voice. 

1. Common form. 2. Progressive form. 

a. Future. a. Present. 

b. Present perfect. b. Past. 

c. Past perfect. c. Future. 

d. Future perfect. d. Present perfect. 

e. Futures of the past. e. Past perfect. 

/. Future perfect. 

3 . Emphatic form . 

a. Present. 

b. Past. 

4. Unclassified Tense Phrases. 
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II. Passive Voice. 

1. Common form. 2. Progressive form. 

a. Present. a. Present. 

b. Past. b. Past. 

c. Future. 

d. Present perfect. 8. Emphatic form. 

e. Past perfect. a. Present. 
/. Future perfect. 

253. Indicative Tense Phrases (Common Form). — 
By means of phrases, we add four tenses to the two 
formed by inflection. They are called the future^ 
present perfect^ past perfect^ and future perfect. Some 
grammarians add two other tenses, called futures of the 
.:past. 

254. Fatnre Phrases may be either copulative or 

attributive. 

Copulative. Attributive. 

8ING. PLURAL. 8INO. PLURAL. 

1. (I) shall be (glad) shall be (I) shall go shall go 

2. wilt be ■ will be wilt go will go 

3. will be will be will go will go 

These idiomatic expressions must not be confused with 
the other group of expressions, / will go, thou shall go, etc. 
In these last sentences, will and shall keep their early attrib- 
utive value (§ 48 ; Appendix XXXI). Since, however, the 
assertion of the promise (wilV) or the obligation (shall) seems 
to predict the act expressed by the infinitive, these expres- 
sions have been called mixed futures. They lie on the border 
between verb phrases and groups of verb forms, such as 
should go (ought to go), wish to go, etc., which consist of verbs 
and their objects. 
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255. Perfect Phrases show that an act is completed, or 
"perfect," or that a condition is past at some time 
named in the sentence or suggested by it. 

Present Perfect Phrases show that^ an act is completed 
or a condition past at the present time. They may be 
attributive; as, — 

I have written a letter, Thou hast written a letter, etc. ; 

or copulative; as, — 

I have been sick. Thou hast been sick, etc. 

Past Perfect Phrases show that an act was completed 
or a condition past at some past time named or sug- 
gested; as, — 

I had written a letter before I heard the news. I had been 
sick a week before I called the doctor. 

Future Perfect Phrases show that an act will be com- 
pleted or a condition past at some future time named 
or suggested ; as, — 

We shall have finished the work at noon. He will have 
been sick a week to-morrow. 

256. Analysis of Perfect Phrases. — The present and 
past perfect phrases are composed respectively of the 
present and past tense forms of the verb have and of 
the past participle of either a copulative or attributive 
verb. Future perfect phrases are formed of the present 
tense of either the verb shall or the verb will (shall in 
the first person, will in the second and third persons), 
the infinitive of the verb have^ and a past participle. 
(Appendix XXIX.) 
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257. Futures of the Fast. — The grammarian Maetzner 
mentions two other tenses, which he calls futures of the 
past. 

These tenses always occur in a clause, the main 
sentence containing a verb in the past tense. 

I told you what would come of it. I thought I should have 
finiahed the work by to-day. 

The name seems very appropriate. Compare the two 
phrases. 

258. Frogressive Verb Fhrases. — The peculiarity in 
the meaning of progressive phrases is indicated by the 
name. They are used in the six tenses. 

I am writing, I have been writing, 

I wa^ writing. I had been writing, 

I shall be writing. I shall have been uniting. 

259. Analysis of Frogressive Phrases. — The forms com- 
bined to form these phrases are easily recognized. The 
phrase shall have been writing, for example, is formed of the 
present fense of the verb shall, the infinitive of the verb 
have, the past participle of the verb be, and the present 
participle of urrite. All but the first two of the above 
sentences are idiomatic, having been developed by analogy 
from simple progressive, and future or perfect phrases. 

260. Emphatic Verb Fhrases. — Phrases formed with 
do and did for the first word are called emphatic verb 
phrases. They are formed only in the present and the 
past tense. 

I do try. I did try. 
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These phrases are used without any emphatic force in 
questions and in negative sentences. 

Do (you) tryf 
I do (not) try, 

261. Analysis of Emphatic Phrases. — These phrases 
are made up of the present or past tense of do and an 
infinitive. Originally do had its usual transitive value, 
and the infinitive was its object. Now do has come to 
be a copula, sometimes a strengthened copula, and the 
infinitive is the predicate attribute. 

262. Unclassified Tense Phrases. — We constantly use and 
find in literature tense phrases which do not come under 
any of the above classes. Some of the most common are 
given below. 

Present. It must he true. 

Present Perfect. We are fallen on evil days. (Appendix 
XXIX.) 

Past. I used to read constantly. She would sit by the 
hour gazing into space. 

Future. I am to go to-morrow. I am going to go 
to-morrow.^ 

263. Voice in Latin contrasted with Voice in English. — 
In Latin, certain forms of transitive verbs show that 
the subject stands also in the relation of direct object 
to the verb ; Latin verbs are therefore said to have 
voice. A verb is said to be in the active voice when its 
subject represents the actor, and in the passive voice 

1 The same idiom is common in French. 
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• 

when it represents that which is affected by the act or 
the result of the act. English verbs are never passive, 
the relation being expressed by a verb phrase. 

The past participle is the only single word in English 
which shows the passive relation of a subject of thought 
to an act, and it of course assumes the relation instead 
of asserting it. 

264. A PaBsive Verb Phrase is one whose subject is 
also its object. A passive verb phrase is necessarily 
transitive. 

The windows were broken by the hail. 

265. Tenses of Passive Phrases. — Passive verb phrases 
are formed in all of the tenses. 

She is criticised by every one. 

She was criticised by every one. 

She will he criticised by every one. 

She has been criticised by every one. 

She had beeti criticised by every one. 

She will have been criticised by every one. 

I said she would be criticised by every one. 

I thought she would have been criticised before now. 

266. Analysis of Passive Phrases. — Passive verb 
phrases are made up of a copulative verb or verb phrase 
and the past participle of a transitive verb. The 
verb forms used in the copulative verb phrases are 
easily recognized. All of these phrases are idiomatic, 
except the present and the past. The others are formed 
by analogy with these two and perfect or future active 
phrases. 
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267. Passive phrases must not be confused with ex- 
pressions having the same form, but in which the parti- 
ciple has become a mere adjective (§ 143). 

268. In Changing an Active Sentence to a Passive 
Sentence, (1) the object becomes the subject ; (2) the 
active verb or verb phrase is changed to a passive verb 
phrase ; (3) the subject becomes the principal word of 
a prepositional phrase, expressed or understood. 

EXERCISE 48. 

Bewrite the following sentencesy with an entire change of voice. 

1. Measures were now taken by government, that brought 
matters to a crisis. 

2. On the 27th, they chose a committee of safety, with Warren 
for chairman, and charged it with the duty of collecting military 
stores. 

3. I have never detected you in a lie, in all the years I have 
known you. 

4. The man has been conden&ned to death by you, but I know 
not your majesty's heart, if he be not at once reprieved and richly 
rewarded. 

5. Mary at once sent a full account of the communication to 
Brandon, who read it with no small degree of ill comfort. 

269. Passive phrases corresponding to some of the peculiar 
active phrases noticed in section 262 are in use. 

It used to he said. He is to he rewarded. He is going to 
he rewarded. 

270. Bifficolties involved in Passive Constructions. — 
Certain idiomatic passive sentences can be explained 
only by a reference to the corresponding active forms. 
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I. When an active sentence contains both a direct 
and an indirect object, it is costomar/ to nse either 
for the subject of the corresponding passive sentence. 

For example, the active sentence, Mary gave me a book 
maj become either A book was given me by Mary, or / was 
given a book by Mary, The first sentence is perfectly regular. 
Book is both the subject and the object, me is the indirect 
object, and Mary is the principal word in a prepositional 
phrase denoting the actor. The second sentence is idio- 
matic. It is not really / that was given. / is the formal 
subject, but the logical indirect object; and bock is the 
object. The object may be a noun clause, as in the sentence. 
He was told that he must be careful. 

This idiom is constantly met in literature and so must be 
explained, but it is better to avoid it in one's own writing, 
since either the active form or the logical passive is more 
direct and perfectly adequate. (Appendix XXX.) 

It is often said that a passive phrase cannot have an 
object. This is never true, according to our definition of 
object, and the fallacy causes much trouble in explaining 
this and the following construction. 

II. When the object of a verb is an infinitive with 
its subject (§ 154), the subject of the infinitive may 
become the subject of the corresponding passive phrase, 
the infinitive remaining in the usual position of the 
object. 

His father permitted him to go becomes, with a change of 
voice, the idiomatic sentence, He was permitted to go by his 
father, (It was really his going that was permitted.) He 
is the formal subject ; but it, with the infinitive, is also the 
object. The active form is much the better. 
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III. A word used as predicate attribute of the object 
in an active sentence becomes in the corresponding pas- 
sive sentence a second predicate attribute of the subject. 

TTiey chose Mary queen becomes Mary was chosen queen, 

IV. The principal term of a prepositional phrase 
which is an adjunct of either a transitive or an in- 
transitive verb sometimes becomes the subject of a 
passive construction. 

He was taken no notice of by the others; He was spoken to 
by many. The preposition becomes a logical part of the 
verb phrase. This is a very awkward modern idiom, and 
should be avoided. 

271. Passive Progressive Phrases are commonly used 
in the present and past, and sometimes in other tenses. 
They are so recent that many do not consider them 
good English. 

He is being punished ; He was being punished, etc. 

272. Analysis of Passive Progressive Phrases. — The 

forms used in these phrases are easily recognized. 
The phrases are formed by analogy with passive 
phrases of the common form and progressive active 
phrases. 

The past participle punished denotes the passive meaning, 
and the present participle being shows progression. 

278. , Subjunctive Verb Phrases. — Verb phrases that 
express the various shades of meaning that subjunc- 
tive verbs express are called subjunctive verb phrases. 
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Like subjunctive verbs, they are sometimes identical 
with the indicative mode in form. They may be either 
active or passive. 

The following illustrations are arranged in the order of 
the uses of the subjunctive verb (§ 228) : — 

1. a. May God have pity on his soul. 

b. I wish I had known of your trouble. 

2. a. Had it been a pleasant day, I should have gone. 

6. If he be not punished, he will repeat the offence. 
Should she be of noble birth herself, she forfeits 
the privilege on her marriage with a foreigner. 

c. If I Jiave ever tried, I tried, to-day. 

3. I should go if it were not so late. Removing the 

class barrier woulcl facilitate intermarrying. 

4. I cannot trust her till she have proved her repentance. 

5. I do not know how this may turn out. 

Subjunctive phrases are often used when no uncer- 
tainty is felt, as being more courteous than the direct 
imperative or indicative forms. 

If you would show me to a bed, I should be grateful. 

May and miffht are often used to express doubt in 
phrases which are not precise equivalents of subjunctive 
verbs. They are, however, called subjunctive phrases. 

This may be a mistake, but I doubt it. She said that she 
might return to-morrow. 

274. Imperative Verb Phrases. 
1. Active. 

a. Emphatic : — b. Progressive : — 

do advise. be advising. 
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2. Passive. 

a. Common form : — 
be advised. 

275. Verbal Phrases (§ 159). 

1. Active Phrases. 

a. Infinitive : — 

(to) have written; (to) have been writing. 

b. Gerund : — 

having loritten; having been writing. 

c. Participial : — 

being written; having been writing. 

2. Passive Phrases. 

a. Infinitive : — 

(to) be written; (to) have been written. 

b. Gerund : — 

being written; having been written. 

c. Participial : — 

being written; having been written. 

Which of the above phrases are perfect ? Which are 
progressive ? Which are perfect progressive ? 

EXERCISE 49. 

Parse the verb phrases in the following sentences. 

Models. 
The year is growing old. 

Is growing is an attributive progressive verb phrase. It is made 
up of the verb is and the present participle of the intransitive 
attributive verb of the old conjugative grow, whose principal parts 
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are grow, grew, grown. The verb phrase is in the active voice, 
indicative mode, present tense. It is of the third person and 
singular namber, to agree with its subject, year. 

These questions have been decided* 

Have been decided is an attributive verb phrase. It is composed 
of the verb have, the past participle been, and the past participle 
decided. Decided is a form of the transitive attributive verb of the 
new conjugation decide, whose principal parts are decide, decided, 
decided. The verb phrase is in the passive voice, indicative mode, 
present perfect tense. It is of the third peraon and plural number, 
to agree with its subject, questions. 

Should it be stormy, the picnic will be postponed. 

Should be is a copulative verb phrase, made up of the verb should 
and the infinitive be. Be is an irregular verb, whose principal parts 
are be or am, was, being, been. The phrase is in the subjunctive 
mode, expressing a future possibility. It is future in meaning, 
and is of the third person and singular number, to agree with its 
subject, it. 

1. We shall not have an inadequate idea of New York, if we 
do not glance at the costumes of the inhabitants. 

2. All through the night, troops were ferried across the river. 

3. At seven o'clock in the morning, the whole American army 
had been landed on the New York side. 

4. This retreat has always been regarded as one of the most 
brilliant incidents in Washington's career, and it would certainly 
be hard to find a more striking example of vigilance. 

5. Had Washington allowed himself to be cooped up on Brook- 
lyn Heights, he would have been forced to surrender. 

6. We have been waiting an hour. 

7. I hoped the journey might have improved your health. 

8. This affair, which is known as the battle of White Plains, 
seems to have discouraged Howe. 

9. The ministry did not believe that war was close at hand. 
It was thought that the middle colonies might be persuaded to 
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support the government, and that New England, thus isolated, 
would not venture upon armed resistance. 

10. While these things were going on at Philadelphia, the army 
of New England men about Boston were busily pressing the siege 
of that town. 

11. John Eliot had come to Massachusetts in 1631, and in the 
following year had been settled as teacher in Roxbury. He had 
been distinguished at the university for linguistic talent. 

12. It was the father's wish that Washington should go into 
business. 

13. In 1678 it had been agreed that, if either England or Hol- 
land should be attacked by France, both powers should make 
common cause against their common enemy. 

14. I thought I should astonish you. 

15. I do entreat that we may sup together. 

16. If you were to ask my opinion, my reply would surprise 
you. 

17. She may come, but I do not expect her. 

18. To disguise the purpose of the embarkation, a rumor was 
industriously circulated that a force was to be sent southward to 
the Chesapeake. 

19. I used to study in the garden. 

20. How are the mighty fallen I 

21. He will some time be recognized as one of the best of men. 

22. Every five minutes, the pack, the basket, and the pilot coat 
would take an ugly slue to one side or the other. 

23. Trial by jury was to be granted in capital cases. 

24. It happened that morning that a party of seven young men 
had come out to intercept some cowboys who were expected up 
the road; and about nine o'clock, as Andr^ was approaching the 
creek above TaiTytown, he was suddenly confronted by three of 
this party. 

25. He would be to blame, if he were one of our contemporaries. 

26. I should like to read the book. 

27. Had he been honest, he would have returned the money. 

28. My life is run its compass. 

29. I shall have been working here a week to-morrow. 
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EXERCISE 50. 

Parse the verbs and verb phrases in the following sentences. 
Classify and give syntax of verbals: — 

1. Always do your work promptly. 

2. Don't burn my house to roast your eggs. — Franklin. 

3. He that doth what he should not, shall feel what he would 
not. — Franklin. 

Should is a transitive attributive verb. It has for an object the 
infinitive do with its object what. 

4. There's no man so bad but he secretly respects the good. 

5. 'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere. 

— Payne. 

6. A spoonful of honey will catch more flies than a gallon of 
vinegar. — Franklin. 

7. Dolly's exhortation, which was an unusually long one for 
her, was uttered in the soothing, persuasive tone with which she 
would have tried to prevail on a sick man to take his medicine or 
a basin of gruel for which he had no appetite. Silas had never 
before been closely urged on the point of his absence from church, 
which had only been thought of as a part of his general queerness ; 
and he was too direct and simple to evade Dolly's appeal. 

— George Eliot. 

8. What doth the poor man's son inherit? 
A patience learned of being poor ; 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it ; 
A fellow feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door. — Lowell. 

9. The queen, who used to hear me talk of my sea voyages, 
and who took all occasions to divert me when I was melancholy, 
asked me whether I understood how to handle a sail, or an oar, 
and whether a little exercise of rowing might not be convenient for 
my health. — Swift. 
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10. The winter wind, although it nip, is not unkind. 

11. Had I recognized you, I should have spoken sooner. 

12. Then heaven tries the earth, if it be in tune. 

13. What you would seem to be, be really. 

14. May never peace come to his house who shall reprove thee. 

15. He has been known to speak two hours. 

16. I was delighted to find her as cheerful as if she had not just 
lost a fortune. 

17. This point having been ascertained, General Howe moved 
his army up the East River. 

18. Beauty may be the path to highest good, 
And some successfully have it pursued. 
Thou, who wouldst follow, be well warned to see 
That way prove not a curved road to thee. 
The straightest way perhaps which may be sought 
Lies through the great highway men call / ought 

— Disciples' Hymn Book. 

19. So be it when I shall grow old. 

EXERCISE 51. 

Oertain transitive and intransitive verbs having similar forms are 
often oonfnsed. Stndy the principal parts of the transitive verbs 
set, lay, and raise, and of the intransitive verbs sit, lie, and 
rise, and fill the blanks in the following sentences with correct 
forms: — 

1. Then he aside his dignity and down for a friendly 

visit. 

2. The boat high and dry on the beach. 

3. A lamp had long since been in the window. 

4. down and visit with me. 

5. The stone had there for many a year. 

6. He had already the proposition before the company. 

7. You should when introduced to an aged person. 

8. Why doesn't the bread ? 

9. The flag has been . 
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10. The wind has . 

11. The old woman was by the door. 

12. the vase on the table. 

13. He was carefully on the couch. 

14. He has there an hour. 

15. They must at their work all day. 

16. She down an hour ago to take a nap. 

17. I was so tired I had to down. 

18. I will the basket here while we rest. 

19. He has there all the morning. 

20. You had better down. 

21. I have down and feel rested. 

EXERCISE 52. 

The principal parts of verbs, especially the past tense and past 
participle forms, are often confused. Fill the blank in each of the 
following sentences with the correct form of the verb in parenthesis. 
When in doubt, study the principal parts of the verb. 

1. Some one has the book, (steal.) 

2. I know he it. (do.) 

3. A nail was in. (drive.) 

4. He would have if he had been invited, (go.) 

5. This is the prettiest picture I ever . (see.) 

6. The poor newsboys yesterday as if they were hungry. 

(eat.) 

7. The children running ahead of the others, (come.) 

8. I believe I have your name, (forget.) 

9. They have already . (come.) 

10. French is — — in Belgium, (speak.) 

11. I had the number, (mistake.) 

12. The dress was on a nail, (tear.) 

13. I it to see the water run. (do.) 

14. It to rain veiy quietly, (begin.) 

15. He had before we came, (go.) 

16. I have to revenge him. (swear.) 

17. The first snow yesterday, (come.) 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ADVERBS. 

276. An adverb has been defined as a word added to 
any part of a sentence except a substantive. Adverbs 
may be added to — 

1. Verbs. 

He ran swiftly, 

2. Adverbs. 

He ran very swiftly. 

3. Adjectives. 

This book is as large as that. 

4. Verbals. 

Try to come soon* She is running swiftly, 

5. Prepositional phrases. 

I am entirely in the dark. 

Adverbs often end in ly^ which means like. Adjec- 
tives sometimes have the same suffix. 

277. Classification of Adverbs. — For classification of ad- 
verbs according to meaning, see § 90. 

Adverbs are classified according to their construc- 
tion as simple adverbs^ or adverbs that have but one 
use in the sentence, and conjunctive adverbs (§ 119). 

163 
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278. A Modal Adverb or an Interrogative Adverb affects 
the meaning of its sentence as a whole. 

279. Modal Adverbs (§ 91), representing the feeling 
of the speaker in regard to the assertion, are like a 
modal inflection (§ 224). They belong to the copula. 

280. An Interrogative Adverb is an adverb used to 
make that modification of a declarative sentence which 
is called an interrogative sentence. 

281. Inflection of Adverbs. — A few adverbs are de- 
clined like adjectives, by the use of the suffixes er and 
est^ but the adverbs more and mo9t are usually sub- 
stituted for inflection. 

282. To Parse an Adverb give : — 

1. its classification. 

2. its syntax. 

EXERCISE 53. 

Parse the adverbs in Exercise 24. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
PREPOSITIONS. 

283. History of Prepositions. — Prepositions are trans- 
formed adverbs, and are of comparatively recent origin. 
As adverbs, they expressed ideas; they were notional 
words. As prepositions, they have become relation 
words. (§ 95 ; Appendix XVI.) 

Prepositions were used at first to make more definite the 
vague relations expressed by inflections. As inflections 
have worn away, they have become necessary substitutes 
for inflection. Prepositions themselves are now indefinite, 
since each has come to express, or rather to suggest, many 
different relations. The special relation intended in a given 
sentence must be determined by the intelligence of the 
hearer or reader. Partial lists of the relations expressed 
by some common prepositions are given below. In some 
cases names of corresponding Latin constructions are given. 

284. Of. — Phrases introduced by of show: — 

1. The actor or the possessor (subjective genitive). 

The inventions of Edison. The house of the 
carpenter. 

2. That which is affected by an act or the result of 
an act (objective genitive). 

The discovery of America. The invention of the 
telephone. 

155 
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3. The whole of which a part is taken (genitive of 
the whole). 

Roof of the house. 

4. Composition. 

A pile of ashes. 

5. The meaning or the application of a noun 
(appositive genitive). 

The City of Minneapolis. 

6. An attribute. 

Gem of great beauty. 

7. Specification. 

Tired of working. 

8. Material or composition. 

Ring of gold. Pile of stones. 

9. Cause. 

Die of disappointment. Pride of ancestry. 

10. Reference. 

Spoke of you. Read of the murder. Story of the 
Argonautic expedition. 

285. To. — Most of the relations expressed by to are 
closely allied. Some of the most common ideas ex- 
pressed by phrases introduced by to are: — 

1. Limit of motion, and end of time. 

He went to St. Paul. He carried the fruit to the 
house. He fought to the end. He came to this 
conclusion. He worked from two to four. 
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2. Correspondency to a standard. 

He is brave to excess. She is equal to a host. 

3. That which is affected indirectly by an act (rela- 
tion of the indirect object). 

She gave a book to me. She paid the money to 
the treasurer. 

4. That toward which an act or feeling is directed. 

She spoke to me. She looks to the Bible for guid- 
ance. All honor to the brave ! 

5. Purpose. 

I went to the restaurant to dinner. I went to dine. 

6. Specification. 

I am accustomed to the cold. 

286. From. — Phrases introduced by from often 
express : — 

1. Origin of motion (place). 

They rushed from their hiding-places. 

2. Beginning of action (time). 

He worked from two to four. 

3. Source. 

Oranges from Florida are scarce. 

4. Cause. 

She cried from the pain. 
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287. For. — For has many uses, some of which are 
idiomatic and hard to explain. Common ideas ex- 
pressed by phrases which it introduces are : — 

1. Purpose. 

We toil for money. 

2. Cause. 

For his unwelcome counsel, the sachem struck him 
dead. 

8. Duration of time. 

The war debt pinched the colony for many a year. 

4. Limitation. 

He did well for a child. 

5. That which is affected by an act (objective 
relation). 

There is a ready sale for your work. 

6. Concession. 

For all his wealth he was not content. 

7. Reference. 

I do not care for your opinion. 

288. By. — Phrases introduced by hy show: — 

1. Proximity (place). 

Flowers grow by the brook. 

2. Actor. 

The tree was bent by the wind. 

3. Means. 

We went by rail. 
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4. Time. 

We rode by night and rested by day. I will come 
by noon. 

289. With. — Phrases introduced by with show: — 

1. Accompaniment. 

She sprang to her feet with an exclamation of 
anger. The man with the bundle is Mr. Brown. 

2. Cause. 

It was brown with the rust of centuries. 

3. Means. 

She sews with a fine needle. 

4. Manner. 

He spoke with perfect calmness. 

5. Concession. 

With all her faults, I admire her. 

EXERCISE 54. 

Beview prepositions in Exercise 25. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

290. A Conjunction is a connective word that has 
not a pronominal, adverbial, prepositional, or copulative 
signification. 

291. A Coordinate Conjunction is one that connects 
words, phrases, clauses, or sentences of the same rank. 

Coordinate conjunctions are grouped, according to 
their meaning, into the following classes : — 

1. Copulative conjunctions^ which merely join ; as, 
and^ as well as. 

2. Alternative conjunctions^ which imply a choice ; as, 
or, wor, either , , . or^ neither . . . nor. 

8. Adversative conjunctions^ which imply opposition 
or contrast; iis^ but ^nevertheless. 

Therefore, consequently, hence, etc., since they express 
a conclusion or a result, are sometimes called illative 
conjunctions. They are, in reality, merely adverbs. 
They join the sentence in which they stand logically, 
but not grammatically, to the preceding sentence or 
sentences. 

292. A Subordinate Conjunction is one that joins a 

clause to some other part of the sentence. Its relation 

to the preposition has been discussed (§ 132). 

100 



CHAPTER XX. 
STUDY OF SPECIAL WORDS. 

293. Bather is a comparative of an old adjective 
rathe^ meaning, early ^ soon^ quick. We occasionally find 
the positive form in modern poetry ; for example, — 

A single anemone, trembly and rathe. — Lowell. 

/ would rather go titan stay means, / should wish rather 
(sooner, more ardently) to go than I should wish rathe to 
stay. Would is here subjunctive in meaning. 

Had rather is a good idiomatic expression, somewhat 
more obscure than would rather. 

294. As is used as : — 

1. A simple adverb. 

It is as dark as pitch. 

2. A conjunctive adverb, 
(a) Of degree. 

It is as dark o^ pitch. 

(J) Of manner. 

She sings as she was taught. 

(<?) Of time. 

As Charlemagne's army advanced, monasteries 
and abbeys arose. 
M 161 
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3. A coordinate conjunction or as a part of a con- 
junctive phrase. 

In Germany, as in Great Britain, it seemed that 
a national church might grow up. We should 
play 08 well as work. 

4. An adjective. 

They allowed the institutions of the country to 
remain as they were. (Adjective used as predi- 
cate attribute.) 

5. A conjunctive pronoun. 

The story of the Saxon campaign is accompanied, 
as we might expect from such writers as we 
have, by a series of miraculous narratives. 

As was used precisely like other conjunctive pronouns in 
Chaucer's time; thus, "^i« kindred as I spaJc ofnow,^' 

6. An introductory word. 

He went as mate and came back captain. (Predi- 
cate attribute.) 

295. That is used as : — 

1. A demonstrative adjective. 

Give me that book. 

2. A demonstrative pronoun. 

What is that ? 

3. A conjunctive pronoun. 

This is the book that I mentioned. 
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4. A subordinate conjunction. 

She stayed that she might help. 

5. A mere introductory word. 

I promised that I would write. 

296. What is used as : — 

1. A conjunctive pronoun. 

I believe what he says. 

2. An interrogative pronoun. 

What did he mean ? I do not know what he meant 

3. An interrogative adjective. 

What day will you come ? 

4. An adverb of degree. 

What a dreary day ! 

5. An interjection. 

What ! Do you mean that ? 

6. An adjective. 

What a boy you are. 

297. Will is used as an attributive verb to assert a 
determination, intention, or promise (§ 48). As a copu- 
lative verb, it is used in the second and third persons 
to make up for our lack of an inflected future tense 
(§ 254). Used as an attributive verb, it sometimes has 
a noun for its object ; as, — 

He willed the destruction of his enemieSy from the first. 
(Appendix XXXI ; § 246.) 
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298. Shall, used as an attributive verb, expresses a 
promise received by the subject of thought, or an obli- 
gation (moral or otherwise) imposed upon him by the 
speaker or some other power. (Appendix XXXI.) 

You shall have your wish. Thou shalt not steal. You 
shall obey me. 

ShalU as a copulative verb, is used in the first person 
to make future tense phrases. 

I shall hear from home to-day. 

Shall is also used as a copulative verb for all three 
persons of the subjunctive mode. 

If it shall prove a mistake, I will let you know. 

299. Boles for the use of Shall and Will. — (1) To ex- 
press futurity, use shall in the first person, and will 
in the second and third persons. 

1. I shall go. 

2. Thou wilt go. 

3. He will go. 

(2) To express a determination of the subject of 
thought, use will in all three persons. 

1. I will go. 

2. Thou wilt go. 

3. He will go. 

(3) To express a promise received by the subject of 
thought, or an obligation (moral or otherwise) imposed 
on him by the speaker or some other power, use shall in 
all three persons. 
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1. What shall I do ? that is, What ought I to do ? (Used 
in first person in questions only.) 

2. You shall have the doll for Christmas. 
You shall obey me. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

3. He shall have the book. 

(4) In questions use the form suitable for the answer 
unless the subject of the question is in the first person. 
In such cases always use shall. 

Notice the different meanings of the questions, Will yo^i 
come 9 and Shall you come f 

(5) In indirect quotations (noun clauses) use the form 
that would be required if the quotation were direct. 

John thinks he shall be sick to-morrow. (Indirect quo- 
tation.) 

John thinks, I shall be sick to-morrow. (Direct quota- 
tion.) 

John thinks his mother will be sick to-morrow. (Indi- 
rect.) , . 

John thinks, "My mother will be sick to-morrow."' 
(Direct.) 

John says that Henry shall have help. (Indirect.) 

John says, " Henry shall have help." (Direct.) 

There is one exception to the last rule. If the 
indirect quotation contains a future verb phrase, and 
if its subject is in the first person, shall should be used, 
even if the corresponding direct quotation requires will. 

They say I shall find many changes in my old home is cor- 
rect, although the direct quotation would be, " You will find 
many changes in your old home." 
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300. Would is the past form of will. Many of its 
uses correspond to those of mil. It is used as : — 

1. An attributive verb : — 

(a) In the indicative mode, — 

(1) to express a wish, 

I would I were a better man ; 

(2) to express determination, 
He would have his own way ; 

(3) to express a promise, 

He said he would return the book soon. 

(J) In the subjunctive mode, — 

(1) to express a condition. 

If you would go, I should be glad ; 

(2) to show dependence on a condition, 
I would go if I were you. 

2. A copulative verb : — 

(a) In the indicative mode, — 

The dog would watch by the hour for his master. 
I knew it would rain. 

(h) In the subjunctive mode, to express depend- 
ence on a condition, — 

He would have been helped if the neighbors had 
known of his condition. 
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301. Should is the past form of the verb shall. Many 
of their uses correspond. It is used as : — 

1. An attributive verb : — 

(a) In the indicative mode, — 

(1) to express moral obligation, 
You should reform ; 

(2) to express a promise. 

You said I should go to ride. 

(6) In the subjunctive mode, to express a promise 
dependent on a supposition contrary to the 
fact. 

You should have the money if I could get it 
for you. 

2. A copulative verb : — 

(a) In the indicative mode, — 

I knew that I should forget. 

(h) In the subjunctive mode, — 

(1) to express a condition (all persons). 
Should I hear, I will let you know ; 

(2) to show dependence on a condition (first 

person), 

I should go if it were not raining. 

302. May is a transitive attributive verb when it 
expresses permission, and intransitive copulative when 
it expresses possibility. 
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When used as a copulative verb, it helps to form sub- 
junctive phrases (§ 273). Such a phrase is commonly 
equivalent to an indicative verb or verb phrase and a 
modal adverb. 

/ may he mistaken, for example, means / am possibly, or 
perhaps, mistaken. 

Sometimes, however, in subjunctive phrases it ex- 
presses a wish; as, — 

May heaven protect you. 

303. Might has uses corresponding to those of may, 

304. Must is a transitive attributive verb when it 
expresses obligation ; as, — 

You rrvast study. 

The infinitive is its object. 

It is copulative when it shows conviction on the part 
of the speaker ; as, — 

It must he a mistake. Must he is here the equivalent of a 
copula and a modal adverb. The sentence means, It is cer- 
tainly, or of necessity, a mistake. 

305. Can usually expresses ability, and is a transitive 
attributive verb. It is a form of an Old English word 
meaning know. Its original meaning is preserved in 
some of its present uses. 

For example, I can read means I knom to read. It has 
come, however, to express physical as well as intellectual 
ability, as in the sentence, / can lift that stone. 



r 
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It is occasionally used, when modified by a negative 
adverb, in copulative verb phrases ; as, — 

Tills can not he true. Can be is here the equivalent of a 
copula and a modal adverb. The sentence means Tliis is 
certainly, or of necessity, not true, 

306. Have was originally a transitive attributive verb. 
It still has often its original force, as in the sentence, — 

The child has a book. 

It has come to be used very commonly as a copulative 
verb in verb phrases, as in the sentence, — 

May has written a letter, (Appendix XXIX.) 

307. Do. — In He did the work well, did is an attribu- 
tive verb, but in I did try it is a copulative used to 
assert with emphasis (§ 260). 

308. But is used as : — 

1. A coordinate conjunction. 

She has come, but I do not expect her to stay long. 

2. A preposition. 

All but him had gone. She does nothing but play. 

3. A conjunctive pronoun, having also the value of 
a negative adverb (§ 179). 

There was not one among us but believed her story. 

4. An adverb. 

She is but thoughtless. But two men were present. 
I can but regret your haste. 
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5. A subordinate conjunction, having also the value 
of a negative adverb. In such cases it is equivalent to 
that not. 

There is no man so bad but he secretly respects the good. 



309. Only may be used as : — 

1. An adverb. 

(a) Added to an adjective. 

Only five girls whispered. 

(6) Added to a verb. 

The girls only whispered. 

2. An adjective. 

Only girls whispered. 

310. So is used as : — 

1 . An adverb of degree. 

It is not so good as it looks. 

2. A pronoun. 

I told you so. 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS OF STRONG VERBS. 



[ w. « weak verb. obs. « obsolete. J 



Prsbbnt. 


Past. 


Past Participle. 


abide 


abode 


abode 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


awake 


awoke, awaked (w.) 


awoke, awaked (w.) 


bear 


bore 


borne, born 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


begin 


began 


begun 


behold 


beheld 


beheld, beholden 


bid 


bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


bind 


bound 


bound 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


burst 


burst 


burst 


chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


cleave 


clave, cleft (w.) 


cloven, cleft (w.) 


cling 


clung 


clung 


come 


came 


come 


crow 


crew, crowed (w.) 


crowed (w.) 


dig 


dug 


dug 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank, drunk 


drunk, drunken 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 



;i 
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Present. 


Past. 


Past Participle. 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forbore 


'- forborne 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


gotten, got 


give 


gave 


given 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 


hung 


hung, hanged 


heave 


hove, heaved (w.) . 


hoven, heaved (w.) 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


hold 


held 


held 


know 


knew 


known 


lie 


lay. 


lain 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang, rung 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


run 


ran 


run-^ 


see 


saw 


seen 


seethe 


sod, seethed (w.) 


sodden, seethed (w.) 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


show 


shew (obs.), showed (w 


.) shown, showed (w.) 


shrink 


shrank, shrunk 


shrunk, shrunken 


shrive 


shrove, shrived (w.) 


shriven, shrived (w.) 


sing 


sang, sung 


sung 


sink 


sank, sunk 


sunk, sunken 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 
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Present. 


Past, 




Past Participle, 


slide 


slid 




slidden, slid 


sling 


slung 


' 


slung 


slink 


slunk 




slunk 


smite 


smote 




smitten 


speak 


spoke 




spoken 


spin 


spun 




spun 


spring 


sprang, 


sprung 


sprung 


stand 


stood 




stood 


stave 


stove, staved (w.) 


staved (w.) 


steal 


stole 




stolen 


stick 


stuck 


' 


stuck 


sting 


stung 




stung 


stink 


stank, i 


stunk 


stunk 


stride 


strode 




stridden 


strike 


struck 




struck, stricken 


string 


strung 


- 


strung 


strive 


strove 




striven 


swear 


swore 




sworn 


swim 


, swam, 


swum 


swum 


swing 


swung 


*■ 


swung 


take 


took 




taken 


tear 


tore 


t 


torn 


thrive 


throve, 


thrived (w.) 


thriven, thrived (w.) 


throw 


threw 




thrown 


tread 


trod 




trodden 


wake 


woke, waked (w.) 


waked 


wear 


wore 




worn 


weave 


wove 




woven 


win 


won 




won 


wind 


wound 




wound 


wring 


wrung 




wrung 


write 


wrote 




written 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS OF IRREGULAR WEAK VERBS, 



Presekt. 

bend 

bereave 

beseech 

bleed 

blend 

breed 

bring 

build 

burn 

buy 

cast 

catch 

cleave 

clothe 

cost 

creep 

cut 

dare 

deal 

dream 

dwell 

feed 

feel 

flee 

freight 

gild 

grave 

have 

hear 

hew 



Past. 


Past Participle. 


bent 


bent 


bereft 


bereft, bereaved 


besought 


besought 


bled 


bled 


blended 


blent 


bred 


bred 


brought 


brought 


built, builded 


built, builded 


burnt, burned 


burnt, burned 


bought 


bought 


cast 


cast 


caught 


caught 


cleft, cleaved 


cleft, cleaved 


clad, clothed 


clad, clothed 


cost 


cost 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


durst, dared 


dared 


dealt 


dealt 


dreamt, dreamed 


dreamt, dreamed 


dwelt 


dwelt 


fed 


fed 


felt 


felt 


fled 


fled 


freighted 


fraught, freighted 


gilded, gilt 


gilded, gilt 


graved 


graved, graven 


had 


had 


heard 


heard 


hewed 


hewed, hewn 
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Pbbsent. 


Past. 




Past Participle. 


hide 


hid 




hid, hidden 


hit 


hit 




hit 


hurt 


hurt 




hurt 


keep 


kept 




kept 


kneel 


knelt 




knelt 


knit 


knit, knitted 


knit, knitted 


lay. 


laid 




laid 


lead 


led 




led 


leap 


leaped, leapt 


leaped, leapt 


learn 


learned, 


learnt 


learned, learnt 


let 


let 




let 


leave 


left 




left 


light 


lighted, 


lit 


lighted, lit 


lose 


lost 




lost 


make 


made 




made 


mean 


meant 




meant 


meet 


met 




met 


mow 


mowed 




mowed, mown 


pay 


paid 




paid 


pen (to confine) 


penned, pent 


penned, pent 


piit 


put 




put 


quit 


quit 




quit 


read 


read 




read 


rend 


rent 




rent 


rid 


rid 




rid 


rive 


rived 




rived, riven 


saw 


sawed 




sawed, sawn 


say 


said 




said 


seek 


sought 




sought 


send 


sent 




sent 


set 


set 




set 


shave 


shaved 




shaved, shaven 
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Pbesbnt. 

shear 

shed 

shoe 

shoot 

show 

shred 

shut 

sleep 

slit 

smell 

sow 

speed 

spend 

spell 

spill 

spit 

split 

spoil 

spread 

strew 

sweat 

sweep 

swell 

teach 

tell 

think 

thrust 

weep 

wend 

wet 

whet 

work 



Past. 


Past Participle. 


sheared 


sheared, shorn 


shed 


shed 


shod 


shod 


shot 


shot 


showed 


showed, shown 


shred 


shred 


shut 


shut 


slept 


slept 


slit 


slit 


smelled, smelt 


smelled, smelt 


sowed 


sowed, sown 


sped 


sped 


spent 


spent 


spelled, spelt 


spelled, spelt 


spilled, spilt. 


spilled, spilt 


spat 


spit 


split 


split 


spoiled, spoilt 


spoiled, spoilt 


spread 


spread 


strewed 


strewed, strown 


sweat 


sweat 


swept 


swept 


swelled 


swelled, swollen 


taught 


taught 


told 


told 


thought 


thought 


thrust 


thrust 


wept 


wept 


wended, went 


wended 


wet 


wet 


whetted, whet 


whetted, whet 


worked, wrought 


worked, wrought 



PASSAGES FOR ANALYSIS. 



The effect of oratory will always to a great extent depend 
on the character of the orator. There perhaps never were 
two speakers whose eloquence had more of what may be 
called the race, more of the flavor imparted by moral quali- 
ties, than Fox and Pitt. The speeches of Fox owe a great 
part of their charm to that warmth and softness of heart, 
that sympathy with human suffering, that admiration for 
everything great and beautiful, and that hatred of cruelty 
and injustice, which interest and delight us even in the most 
defective reports. No person, on the other hand, could hear 
Pitt without perceiving him to be a man of high, intrepid, 
and commanding spirit, proudly conscious of his own recti- 
tude and of his own intellectual superiority, incapable of the 
low vices of fear and envy, but too prone to feel and to show 
disdain. Pride, indeed, pervaded the whole man, was writ- 
ten in the harsh, rigid lines of his face, was marked by the 
way in which he walked, in which he stood, and, above all, 
in which he bowed. Such pride, of course, inflicted many 
wounds. It may confidently be affirmed that there cannot 
be found, in all the ten thousand invectives written against 
Fox, a word indicating that his demeanor had ever made a 
single personal enemy. On the other hand, several men of 
note who had been partial to Pitt, and who to the last con- 
tinued to approve his public conduct and to support his 
administration, — Cumberland, for example, Boswell, and 
V 177 
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Matthias, — were so much irritated by the contempt with 
which he treated them, that they complained in print of their 
wrongs. But his pride, though it made him bitterly disliked 
by individuals, inspired the great body of his followers in 
Parliament and throughout the country with respect and 
confidence. They took him at his own valuation. They 
saw that his self-esteem was not that of an upstart who 
was drunk with good luck and with applause, and who, if 
fortune turned, would sink from arrogance into abject humil- 
ity. It was that of the magnanimous man so finely described 
by Aristotle in the Ethics^ of the man who thinks himself 
worthy of great things, being in truth worthy. 

— Macaulay. 

The Bell of Atri. 

At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 

Of ancient Koman date, but scant renown. 

One of those little places that have run 

Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun. 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

" I climb no farther upward, come what may," — 

The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame. 

So many monarchs since have borne the name. 

Had a great bell hung in the market place 

Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 

By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 

Then rode he through the street with all his train. 

And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long. 

Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 

Was done to any man, he should but ring 

The great bell in the square, and he, the King, 

Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 

Such was the proclamation of King John. 
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How swift the happy days in Atri sped, 
What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 
Suffice it that, as all things must decay. 
The hempen rope at last was worn away. 
Unravelled at the end, and, strand by strand, 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer's hand, 
Till one, who noted this in passing by. 
Mended the rope with braids of briony. 
So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt. 
Who loved to hunt the wild boar in the woods, 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods. 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ; — 
Loved, or had loved them ; for at last, grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 
He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Kented his vineyards and his garden-grounds. 
Kept but one steed, his favorite steed of all. 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 
And day by day sat brooding in his chair. 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 

At length he said : " What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 
Eating his head off in my stables here, 
When rents are low and provender is dear ? 
Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 
I want him only for the holidays." 
So the old steed was turned into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 
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And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 

It is the custom in the summer time. 

With bolted doors and window shutters closed, 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing bell ! 

The Syndic started from his deep repose. 

Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 

And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 

Went panting forth into the market place. 

Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung 

Reiterating with persistent tongue. 

In half articulate jargon, the old song : 

" Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wrong ! '' 

But ere he reached the belfry's light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade, 
No shape of human form of woman born. 
But a poor steed, dejected and forlorn. 
Who, with uplifted head and eager eye 
Was tugging at the vines of briony. 
" Domeneddio ! " cried the Syndic straight, 
" This is the Knight of Atri's steed of state I 
He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 
And pleads his cause as loudly as the best." 

Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer cloud. 
And told the story of the wretched beast 
In five and twenty different ways at least, 
With much gesticulation and appeal 
To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 
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The Knight was called and questioned ; in reply, 

Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest. 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest. 

Maintaining, in an angry undertone. 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 

And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 

The proclamation of the king ; then said : 

" Pride goeth forth on horseback, grand and gay. 

But Cometh back on foot and begs its way ; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds. 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds ! 

These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 

What fair renown, what honor, what repute. 

Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 

He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 

Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 

Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 

Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 

To comfort his old age, and to provide. 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside." 

The Knight withdrew abashed, the people all 

Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 

The King heard and approved, and laughed in glee. 

And cried aloud : " Right well it pleaseth me ! 

Church-bells at best but ring us to the door ; 

But go not in to mass ; my bell doth more : 

It Cometh into court and pleads the cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws ; 

And this shall make, in every Christian clime. 

The bell of Atri famous for all time." 

— Longfellow. 
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The Ehodora. 

On being asked, Whence is the jUmer ? 

In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool. 
Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool. 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky. 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being : 
Why thou wert there, rival of the rose ! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew : 
But, in my simple ignorance suppose 
The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you. 

— Emerson. 

There is a time in every man's education when he arrives 
at the conviction that envy is ignorance ; that imitation is 
suicide ; that he must take himself for better, for worse, as 
his portion ; that though the wide universe is full of good, 
no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through 
his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to 
him to till. The power which resides in him is new in 
nature, and none but he knows what that is which he can 
do, nor does he know until he has tried. 

• • • • • • . 

My life is for itself and not for a spectacle. I much pre- 
fer that it should be of a lower strain, so it be genuine and 
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equal, than that it should be glittering and unsteady. I wish 
it to be sound and sweet, and not to need diet and bleeding. 



What I must do is all that concerns me, not what the 
people think. This rule, equally arduous in actual and in 
intellectual life, may serve for the whole distinction be- 
tween greatness and meanness. It is the harder, because 
you will always find those who think they know what is 
your duty better than you know it. It is easy in the world 
to live after the world's opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after one's own; but the great man is he who in the 
midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the inde- 
pendence of solitude Emerson. 

Well, but, you will answer, you cannot feel interested in 
architecture : you do not care about it, and cannot care about 
it. I know you cannot. About such architecture as is 
built nowadays, no mortal ever did or could care. You do 
not feel interested in hearing the same thing over and over 
again; why do you suppose you can feel interested in seeing 
the same thing over and over again, were that thing even 
the best and most beautiful in the world ? Now you all 
know the kind of window which you usually build in Edin- 
burgh : here is an example of the head of one, a massy lintel 
of a single stone, laid across from side to side, with bold 
square end jambs — in fact, the simplest form it is possible 
to build. It is by no means a bad form ; on the contrary, it 
is very manly and vigorous, and has a certain dignity in its 
utter refusal of ornament. But I cannot say it is entertain- 
ing. How many windows precisely of this form do you 
suppose there are in the New Town of Edinburgh ? I have 
not counted them all through the town, but I counted them 
this morning along this very Queen Street, in which your 
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Hall is ; and on one side of that street, there are of these 
windows, absolutely similar to this example, and altogether 
devoid of any relief by decoration, six hundred and seventy- 
eight. And your decorations are just as inonotonous as 
your simplicities. How many Corinthian and Doric columns 
do you think there are in your banks and postoffices, insti- ' 
tutions, and I know not what else, one exactly like another ? 
— and yet you expect to be interested ! — Ruskin. 

To THE Dandelion. 

Dear common flower, that grow'st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold. 

First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, overjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found. 
Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in wealth ; thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

Gold such as thine ne'er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease ; 
'T is the Spring's largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand. 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God's value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 

Thou art my tropics and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime *, 

The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time: 
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Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
In the white lily's breezy tent, 
His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 

Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 

Where, as the breezes pass. 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways. 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, and of a sky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 

My childhood's earliest thoughts are linked with thee ; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin's song. 

Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety. 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 

How like a prodigal doth nature seem. 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art ! 

Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart. 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show. 
Did we but pay the love we owe. 
And with a child's undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God's book Lowell. 



APPENDIX. 



I. (§1.) 

The distinction between assumption and assertion is some- 
times formal, it must be confessed. To the child, Pretty fire 1 
means. The fire is pretty ; and to the adult, even. You foolish 
hoy 1 means, You are a foolish hoy. There are a few psychol- 
ogists who think this distinction is always formal. They 
look upon the thought as the unit in mental processes, and 
upon the sentence as the unit of language. To them a 
thought is not composed of two ideas and an act of judg- 
ment, it is a "single experience"; and the sentence, which 
represents the thought, should not be analyzed into subject, 
copula, and predicate attribute. The words. Black horse, 
mean, according to them, the same as The horse is black 
(Bernard Bosanquet, Logic, p. 40). 

To a larger group of psychologists the distinction is ordi- 
narily a real one, based on a difference in mental processes. 
The hlack horse implies generally a past judgment, the result 
of which is assumed; while The horse is hlack represents 
either a present judgment or a past judgment newly affirmed 
for the sake of the hearer. Each involves a synthesis, "but 
the former does so only as a result, the latter as a process '' 
(Venn, Empirical Logic, p. 210). However, it makes little 
difference) from the grammarian's point of view, which group 
of scholars most clearly understand mental processes. The 
fact remains that orderly discourse is conducted by means 
of formal propositions which contain words whose function 
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is recognized to be that of assertion ; and no writer, unless 
he be a Carlyle, can write acceptably without verbs. Hence 
the analytical treatment of the thought and of the sentence 
must be the one accepted by the grammarian. 

It has been thought best, however, to leave all psycho- 
logical discussion out of the body of the text, and to make 
the distinction between an assumed and an asserted relation 
by means of illustrations, rather than by definitions that 
would necessarily involve terms upon the meaning of which 
psychologists disagree. 

n. (§2.) 

The predicate attribute is just as essential as the subject. 
It is impossible to assert, without asserting something of a 
subject of thought. In form, the predicate attribute may be 
a noun, a pronoun, an adjective, a participle, an infinitive, 
a prepositional phrase, or a clause, or it may be combined 
with the copula to form the verb. There seems to be little 
logic in saying that the word bitsy is a predicate attribute (at- 
tribute complement) in the sentence lam busy, and that in the 
sentence I am working, working is not a predicate attribute. 

m. (Exercise 2, Sentences 34 and 35.) 

Logically, the subject of a sentence represents that which 
is already known, and the predicate attribute represents the 
new element, the information given. Although these two 
sentences may be somewhat difficult for pupils, this test can 
be applied. The subject may come after the verb here as 
logically as in sentences. 9 and 14. However, it cannot be 
ignored that language does not always grow logically, and 
that there are sentences in which the logical predicate attri- 
bute becomes the formal subject, or even an adjunct of the 
subject. 
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If the words, / am whispering, are an answer to the ques- 
tion, What are you doing f the word / is logically, as well as 
formally, the subject; and the word whispering , representing 
the new element, the information, is both logically and for- 
mally predicate attribute. If, however, the sentence answers 
the question, Who is whispering? the logical subject isy tJie 
one who is whispering, while /, representing the information 
given, is the logical predicate attribute. Custom has sup- 
pressed the substantive element in the subject and made the 
verb agree in person with the logical predicate attribute. 
A logical analysis would force us to supply the substantive 
element of the subject, and to change the person of the verb. 

In the same way, if the sentence. Five men are going by, 
is an answer to the question. How many men are going by f 
the logical subject is, the number of men going by, while the 
word^ve is the predicate attribute. Here a logical analysis 
would force us to supply the basal element of the subject 
and to change the number of the verb. 

To make such changes would be to take too great liberties 
with the language as it exists. These sentences, though 
ambiguous, must be analyzed alike for both of their possible 
meanings, and the analysis must be determined by the form 
of the sentence. The rule to be followed throughout the 
study of grammar is, that inflection and logic must be made 
to agree, if possible ; but, as in every other language, where 
they conflict, logic must give way. 

IV. (Exercise 4, § 41.) 

Usually the modifying elements in the copula belong to 
the copula itself; that is, they express modifications of the 
assertion. In the sentence. He was tired, was not only asserts 
a relation between an attribute and a subject of thought, but 
it also indicates the time at which the union existed (tense). 
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In the sentence; ffe may be tiredy the copula shows uncer- 
tainty in the mind of the speaker as to the union ; and in 
the sentence, If he were tired he would show it, were indicates 
that the union is a supposition contrary to fact (mode). 
Sometimes, however, the modifying element in the copula 
indicates something about the subject. The copula is, for 
example, shows that the subject represents but one, while 
are shows that it represents more than one ; am shows that 
the subject represents the speaker (person and number). 
Occasionally the copula contains a modification of the predi- 
cate attribute. For example, in the sentence. He grows dis- 
couraged, grows shows progression in the condition. Seems 
may show doubt in the mind of the speaker, or it may express 
a limitation of the predicate attribute. For example. She 
seems sick may imply, / don^t know whether she is or not, or it 
may mean that the sickness is an appearance, not a reality. 
In studying the copula, as well as the predicate attribute, 
no attempt should be made to get the pupil to classify or 
even to illustrate exhaustively. The purposes of the exer- 
cise are to make clear the complex nature of the copula, to 
give practice in keen discrimination and clear statement, and 
to prepare the way for the study of verbs and verb phrases. 

V. (§39.) 

It seems impossible to make a definition of a verb that 
is entirely satisfactory for any but indicative verbs. Sub- 
junctives and imperatives are more logically verbals. The 
time may come when these modes will be dropped, as has 
already been done with the " infinitive mode." 

VI. (§48.) 

It is not intended that the study of the sentence should 
be interrupted here for extended drill on these words. They 
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are, however; so constantly used in the simplest sentences, 
that the pupil must be early introduced to the difficulties 
involved in them. After this introduction, he should be 
allowed to drop the subject as a subject, and to deal with 
the individual words as separate problems when he meets 
them in connection with his other work. 

It must be acknowledged that these words, in some of 
their uses, lie on the border line between copulative and 
attributive verbs. Here, as everywhere else in language, 
one use of a word fades into another. Nothing in the 
whole field of English work affords better opportunities 
for nice discrimination than does the study of the different 
uses of the words shally willy etc. The difficulty of the sub- 
ject calls for tact and patience on the part of the teacher, not 
for evasion. 

To group these words together, and to call them in all 
cases copulative (auxiliary) verbs, and all groups of words 
of which they form parts verb phrases, is an illogical evasion 
that has not even a historical excuse. 

Such a treatment is not logical, because these verbs often 
contain the only asserted attribute. Notice, in addition to 
the illustrations given in § 48, the following sentences: You 
should have told the truth; I would see the faces of absent 
friends. In the first, it is a moral obligation that is asserted 
— the person spoken to did not tell the truth. In the sec- 
ond, the predicate attribute is one of desire ; the seeing is 
impossible. 

This treatment is not historical, because there is no lan- 
guage that can express by a single verb what is expressed 
by such groups of words as should have told and would see 
in the above sentences. 

The subject will come up again in Part II, under verb 
phrases. 
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vn. {%bb) 

This seems at first one of the purely formal parts of 
grammar. The predicate attribute has, of course, the 
same logical use in the sentence, whether it is an adjective, 
a noun, a participle, or an infinitive. There is, however, in 
the nature of language a reason, either logical or accidental, 
for grouping the predicate attribute, if it is a participle or 
an infinitive, with the copula and calling the whole a verb 
phrase, while we do not do so if the predicate attribute is 
an adjective or a noun. Participles and infinitives are forms 
of verbs, that is, the attributes expressed by them are ex- 
pressed also by attributive verbs ; is writing, for example, 
contains the same copula and attribute as writes. This 
peculiarity of language is of course much more marked in 
the synthetic Latin language than in English. The word 
rexissem, which not only stands for might have ruled, but 
shows that the subject of thought is the speaker, illustrates 
how complex a copula may be combined in that language 
with a verbal attribute. 

Neither language combines the simplest copula with a 
noun or adjective predicate attribute, unless in very rare 
cases. It is true we may use thicken instead of grow 
thick or make thick, and falsify instead of wAxke false; but 
we cannot express, by a single word, is thick or is false. 

vni. (§ 62.) 

The expression essential elements must not be misunder- 
stood. The essential elements of a sentence are not always 
the words most important in the expression of the thought. 
As has been said (Appendix III), language does not always 
grow logically. To use again the illustration given in 
Appendix III, if the sentence. Five men are passing, is an 
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answer to the question, How many men are passing f the 
word Jive^ which is structurally only an adjunct of the sub- 
ject, is the word most important to the questioner; it is the 
new element, the logical predicate attribute. Nevertheless, 
the elements named are structurally the most important ele- 
ments ; that is, they are the words necessary to the asser- 
tion, which is the characteristic feature of the sentence. 
The framework of a house is no more essential to the com- 
fort of the inhabitants than the doors, the windows, the 
plaster, etc. ; but it is the part which gives the house its 
essential character. Without it the parts might all be piled 
together, but they would not make a house. 

It has been argued that the subject, the copula, and the 
predicate attribute alone are essential, and that the object 
should be treated as an ordinary adjunct of the verb, and 
the predicate attribute of the object as an ordinary adjunct 
of the object. But that the object is an essential element in 
the assertion seems proved by the fact that it becomes the 
subject of the corresponding passive sentence (§ 264). The 
essential character of the predicate attribute of the object 
is shown by the frequency with which it is combined with 
the verb (§ 32). The term basal elements is not so common 
as essential elements, but it is less misleading, and may be 
considered by some teachers the better term. 

IX. (Exercise 21.) 

At this point, a class studying grammar for the first time 
might spend several days advantageously in general analy- 
sis of passages similar to those given in this chapter. School 
readers and histories will furnish suitable material. Noun 
clauses and ordinary constructions of participles and infini- 
tives will be easily disposed of. The more difficult uses of 
verbals may be passed over. 
o 
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Clauses and phrases must be disposed of as wholes, since 
prepositions and clause connectives have not been studied. 
This is one reason for stopping for analysis here. It is very 
desirable that the pupil should see from the beginning that a 
clause or a phrase, as ti^ly as a word adjunct, is a unit, and 
has a function as such. Other advantages are, that it shows 
the pupil how much he has accomplished, and gives oppor- 
tunity for a review of all points covered and for the master- 
ing of a simple and orderly form of analysis. 

From this point on, the drill sentences given in the text- 
book and the sentences that each teacher must prepare 
according to the needs of her special class, should be sup- 
plemented by selections from literature. 

X. (§ 83.) 

Adjectives which do not immediately precede the noun 
to which they belong, or which are not connected to it by 
a verb, are sometimes called appositive adjectives. 

They are usually purely descriptive adjectives, and very 
loosely joined to the word that they modify. 

When wind-flower and violet, amher and tohUej 

On south sloping brooksides should smile to the light. 

Sometimes they are even the logical equivalent of an adverb 
clause. Verbal adjectives, or participles, are often used in 
this way. 

The boy, perplexed and angry, threw down his book. 
This event, bringing the Carolingian king into close relations 
with the papacy, was very important. 

Eestrictive adjectives, when they themselves have ad- 
juncts, are sometimes used as appositive adjectives. 

Give me a friend tolerant of human weaknesses.' 
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Here the distinction between appositive adjectives and 
other direct adjective adjuncts is one of form merely. The 
Germans would say, Oive me a tolerant of human weaknesses 
frieivd, 

XI. (Exercise 25, Sentence 20.) 

Pupils are apt to get the idea that words that express 
place must be adverbs. The common language-book defini- 
tion, " An adverb is a how, when, or where word," is perhaps 
partly responsible for the idea. The tendency that is derived 
from the study of Latin, to call a word a certain part of 
speech because of its form, has also something to do with 
the fallacy. In sentence 20 the verb is is a copulative verb. 
No question of the existence of the lost knife is in any one's 
mind. The purpose of the sentence is to show the place of 
the knife ; hence the word here is an adjective used as predi- 
cate attribute. In the preceding sentence, it is the existence 
of the shade trees that is asserted ; the second there shows 
the place of their existence, and is an adverb. The first there 
is of course a mere form word. 



(Exercise 25, Sentence 21.) 

Many people have the mistaken notion that She feels 
badly is more elegant than She feels bad. Both are ambigu- 
ous and so are poor sentences rhetorically, but She feels badly 
is also incorrect grammatically. The word bad represents 
an attribute of the subject of thought, not the manner of an 
action. No one would think of saying, He feels discouragedly 
or tiredly, 

xm. (Exercise 26.) 

Too much must not be expected from the pupil in the 
way of naming the idea expressed by adjective phrases. 
Adverb phrases are comparatively easy. Good classes^ 
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however, can be led to do nice work even with adjective 
phrases, and will get much pleasure and benefit from it. 
See Part II for the various relations expressed by some 
of the more difficult prepositions. 



(§§ 106, 108, 109.) 

Teachers familiar with Latin will remember that in that 
language this last idea (measure of difference) is expressed 
by an adverbial ablative, while the other forms of measure 
are expressed by adverbial accusatives. Historically, the 
same was true in English. In Alfred's time, measure of 
difference was expressed by an ablative, which has since 
been lost. The word the, in such phrases as " the sooner 
the better," is not the article, but an old ablative of a sub- 
stantive demonstrative ("by so much sooner, by so much 
better "). We call the an adverb when so used (see Appen- 
dix XXI). Really, however, it comes under this kind (1. /) 
of adverbial objectives. 

It will also be remembered that indirect objects and nouns 
following like and near are datives in Latin. Our adverbial 
objective thus includes equivalents of Latin accusatives, 
ablatives, and datives. 

XV. (§ 106.) 

Home is the only word in English used to express limit 
of motion. Teachers familiar with Latin will remember 
that the corresponding Latin word is one of the two common 
nouns used so in that language (domum and rus). 



(§ 109, 282.) 

There seems at first little reason in calling by a preposi- 
tion in the sentence. He stood by the door, and near an adverb 
in He stood near the door. But near is enough of a " notional " 
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word to admit of comparison, — He stood nearer the door than 
I did. The trouble in classifying the word near may grow 
out of the history of prepositions. They were originally ad- 
verbs, growing by several stages into prepositions. Finally 
they came to introduce adjective as well as adverb phrases. 
Such words as like and near seem to be in a transition 
period. 

XVII. (§ 113.) 

That was originally a demonstrative adjective, and who 
and which were interrogative pronouns. That did not come 
to be the modern conjunctive pronoun until the fourteenth 
century, which till the sixteenth, and who till the seventeenth 



(§ 116.) 

Many grammarians call these words compound relative 
pronouns. They say that they are equivalent to relative 
pronouns and their antecedents, and often expand them 
into thai which. 

The term compound pronoun is undesirable, since by a 
compound word we usually mean a word composed of two 
or more words. There is, however, no special objection to 
saying that these words have assumed the work of the ante- 
cedent, and so have two substantive uses. Still, the con- 
junctive pronoun itself is often omitted ; thus. The hook I 
lent has been returned^ I see the person you describe; and no 
one says that the antecedent has assumed the work of the 
pronoun. 

Other grammarians call all clauses introduced by what, 
whichever, etc., noun clauses. Though they call the pronouns 
relative or conjunctive pronouns, they do not show a connec- 
tive use. Another objection to this method is, that it makes 
no distinction between the relative and interrogative values 
of these words. For this distinction, see discussion, § 138. 
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XIX. (§ 128.) 

Grammarians usually attempt to divide clauses introduced 
by that and added to verbs and adjectives into noun clauses 
and adverb clauses. Although they do not state clearly 
their basis of division, the classification seems to be made 
according to the value of the introductory word. If thai 
expresses relation, it is a subordinate conjunction and the 
clause is adverbial. If that is purely introductory, the 
clause is a noun clause used adverbially like an adverbial 
objective. The principle is easy to state, but hard to apply. 
The attempt to do so has led our most scholarly American 
grammarians into the apparent inconsistency of calling the 
clause in the sentence. Cursed he I that I did so, adverbial ; 
and the one in / am sorry that I did so, substantive. The 
clauses both express cause, and it is hard to show that in 
the first case the relation is expressed by that, while in the 
other it is not. Historically, these clauses are probably all 
noun clauses. At present, however, grammarians unite in 
calling clauses of purpose, result, and some clauses of cause, 
adverbial clauses. Since this is true, — and since it really 
makes little difference whether a clause is called an adverb 
clause or a noun clause used adverbially, — it seems better 
to allow pupils to call all clauses adverbial that have that 
for the first word and are added to adjectives, adverbs, or 
verbs. 

XX. (§ 132.) 

The words after, before, ere, since, till, until, for, hut, and 
without were once used as prepositions only. Gradually 
they came to join clauses as well as nouns to other parts of 
the sentence. When they first assumed this new function, 
the clause was preceded by a demonstrative pronoun, of 
which the clause was really an appositive. The that was 
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quite commonly retained in Shakespeare^s time. It is occa- 
sionally found much later, used with much its original value ; 
thus, After that things are set in or<der here, loeHl follow them; 
Ere that we will suffer such a prince, . . . 

After that was ordinarily omitted, grammarians came 
to call prepositions, when used as clause connectives, sub- 
ordinate conjunctions. Several other words, from various 
sources, have been added to the list of subordinate con- 
junctions given above: because, if, lest, while, though, than, 
and that. 

With the change in the name of the prepositions, the 
clauses, which were in their origin plainly substantive, 
came to be called adverbial. There is really no more 
reason for amalgamating a preposition with the following 
clause and calling the clause adverbial, than there would be 
for combining the same preposition with a noun and calling 
the noun adverbial. It would seem more reasonable to 
group prepositions and the so-called subordinate conjunc- 
tions together as prepositions, and to call the clauses, as 
well as the single words following them, substantives. 
There could hardly be an objection to the plan, if we had 
to deal only with the conjunctions that have developed 
from prepositions and that are still used as connectives of 
nouns as well as clauses. It might, however, seem revolu- 
tionary to call that, if, because, than, etc., prepositions ; and 
so the prevailing custom has been adhered to in this book. 

XXI. (§ 133.) 

As originated as an emphatic so. It is a contraction of 
all so. 

Such sentences as this, like other sentences containing 
clauses, are doubtless developed from two distinct sentences, 
connected only in thought ; thus. She is all so beautiful; Her 
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wster is all so heautifuL The second as finally acquired an 
additional connective value, and the second statement became 
subordinate to the first. 

The words the . . , the are used in the same way as as 
, , . as. The sentence, The sooner you come, the better, means 
It is better by thai, you come sooner by so much or by that. 
The second the is now called a simple adverb, and the first 
one a conjunctive adverb. (See Appendix XIV.) 

(§ 138.) 



In Latin the difference in meaning is plainly indicated by 
a difference in form. The first meaning would require in 
the clause a relative pronoun and an indicative verb; the 
second, an interrogative pronoun and a subjunctive verb. 

Why is used as an interrogative adverb in noun clauses 
and as a conjunctive adverb in adjective clauses. In This 
is the reason why I did it, the clause is an adjunct of reason. 
In This is why I did it, the clause is an adjunct of a sup- 
pressed noun. The clause in / cannot decide why she did it 
is a noun clause. 



(§§ 142, 146.) 

The only reason for grouping together present participles 
and gerunds, as is often done, under the name of participles 
is a purely formal one. Their uses are certainly entirely 
distinct, and their identity of form is probably accidental. 

The following seems the most probable theory of the his- 
tory of these words : ^ Early English had nouns ending in 
ung or, occasionally, iiig; as, for example, leomung (learn- 
ing). It had also participles ending in ind, end, inde, or 

1 See Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence^ Revised Edi- 
tion, pp. 307, 308; Mason, English Grammar ^ p. 71; Maetzner, English 
Grammar t HI, 137. 
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njj^i; ende; as, leomende (learning). The nouns had none of the 

tlm peculiarities of verbs. They were used like learning in the 

sentence, TJie learning of the monks had disappeared from the 

yjjj land. Gradually the participles and the nouns, being simi- 

jj^ lar in sound, came to be identical m form ; both came to end 

ufi^r in ing. With this formal identity a confusion as to function 

ajiBi arose; andjihe noun, while retaining as its fundamental 

charactoi^stic its substantive use, came, like the participle, 

to talre an object, and to be modified by an adverb. Thus 

the noun had become the modern gerund. At first th^ class 

was small, but, by analogy, gerunds have come to be formed 

"1 from all verbs. 

ifl XXIV. (§ 151.) 

In Old English the infinitive, when it followed the rela- 
tion word to, had, like other nouns, a dative ending, as in 
the expressions sealdon to haldanne (gave to hold) and wceron 
wynsumu to gehyranne (were winsome to hear). The an is the 
infinitive termination, and ne the dative. 






(§ 199.) 

One class of masculine nouns in Old English formed their 
plural by the addition of as. This was changed to es; and 
finally, in many nouns, to s. This method of forming the 
plural has at last been adopted for most feminine and 
neuter, as well as masculine, nouns. 



(§ 206.) 

In Old English the genitive (possessive) singular of some 
nouns ended in es. The full form still exists in Wednesday 
( \yodenesday). This ending was gradually adopted by other 
singular nouns and by plurals. In recent times the e has 
come to be dropped, the apostrophe indicating the omission. 
Chaucer still used the full form ; as, cristes gospel. 
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:. (§227.) 
Use of Subjunctives by Modern Authors. 

1. If death were sitting on that pile of stones, I would 
alight. — Stevenson. 

2. If it were a den, it ought to be opened to the 
light. — Page. 

3. Williams was notified by Winthrop that, if he were 
to steer his course to Narragansett Bay, he would be secure 

from molestation. — Fiske. 

I 

4. If there be any one feature which the flamboyant ar- 
chitect loved to decorate richly, it was the niche. — Ruskin. 

5. If it were only a big enough cloud, I might try to run 
away in the darkness. — Kipling. 

6. She'll not tell me if she love me. — Tennyson. 

7. I wish she were here now. — Page. 

8. If I were you, I would leave conspiracies. 

— Stevenson. 

9. Fontainebleau, if it be but quiet scenery, is classically 
graceful. — Stevenson. 

10. If it help him, well ; if not, let it be disgraced forth- 
with. — Rdskin. 

11. Do I look as if I were going to have heat apo- 
plexy ? — Kipling. 

12. For if new gold is said to burn the pockets till it 
be cast forth into circulation, how much more may new 
truth. — Carlyle. 

13. If she were to avow the reason, it would entail war 
with Eussia. — Fiske. 

14. There will be an agreement in whatever variety of 
actions, so they be each honest and natural in their hour. 

— Emerson. 
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15. Over Barbara Frietchie's grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave ! 
Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law ; 
And ever the stars above look down 

On thy stars below in Fredericktown ! — Whittier. 

16. And, if there were to be any difference between a 
girl's education and a boy's, I should say that of the two 
the girl should be earlier led . . . into deep and serious 
subjects. — RusKiN. 

17. It seemed to the Spectator that their fearlessness, 
unless it were a stroke of bluff, was of a kind to suggest 
knights and crusaders. — The Spectator in the Outlook. 

18. Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 

— Lowell. 

19. Speak what you think now in hard words ; and to- 
morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, 
though it contradict everything you say to-day. — Emerson. 

20. Just as many good novels would be written if there 
were no such thing as criticism in the literary world. 

— HOWELLS. 

21. A poor woman named Sherman came to see the stray 
and to decide if it were the one that she had lost. — Fiske. 

22. If there be any anomaly in practical affairs, it is, that 
people full of pride and blind to spiritual beauty should be 
dowered with goods, while some of the noblest souls should 
be harassed by narrow means and petty struggles. — Watson. 

23. I took it up curiously, as if it were some gentle dead 
thing, and turned over the pages. — Aldrich. 

24. 0, dumb be passion's stormy rage. — Whittier, 
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25. Long days be his, and each as lusty-sweet 
As gracious natures find his song to be ; 
May age steal on with softly cadenced feet 
Falling in music, as for him were meet 
Whose choicest verse is harsher toned than he. 

— Lowell. 

2Q, Little were a change of station, loss of life or crown. 
But the wreck were past retrieving if the man fell 
down. — Lowell. 

27. Sometimes I hear, as 'twere a sigh, 

The sea's deep yearning far above. — Lowell. 

28. Then ne'er, but his own hand falter, its point and edge 

shall fail. — Morris. 

29. But the sword that came to my wedding, methinketh 

it meet and right 
That it lie on my knees in the council and stead me 
in the fight. — Morris. 

30. Nor trust in the guileful heart and the murder-loving 

hand, 
Lest the kin of the Volsungs perish and the world be 
nothing worth. — Morris. 

31. But ye, sons, in the land shall tarry, and heed the 

realm right well, 
Lest the Volsung children fade and the wide world 
worser grow. — Morris. 

32. Slay thou the wolf by the house-door, lest he slay 

thee in the wood. — Morris. 

[The last five passages are from the first twenty pages of 
Sigurd the Volsung.'] 
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(§ 244.) 

There is a theory that all inflected forms of words were 
originally compound words ; that is, that a modification in 
the meaning or use of a word was made by the addition of 
another word or the repetition of the same word. In time 
the modifying word, according to the theory, became worn 
down and finally unrecognizable. The past tenses of weak 
verbs are a simple illustration of the process. The suflix 
ed, d, or Ms a remnant of the strong verb did. Played 
means play did. This " new " method of forming the past 
is used for all verbs except simple Anglo-Saxon verbs. 
Notice that the list of strong, or " old," verbs is made up 
almost entirely of Anglo-Saxon words of one syllable. 



(§§ 251, 256, 306.) 

Perfect phrases have been developed from such sentences 
as, I have a deer shot. Have was transitive, expressing pos- 
session ; deer was the object ; and shot was a past participle 
used as an adjunct of deer and showing condition. We still 
say, / had the work finished when she came. Gradually have 
lost the idea of possession and became a copulative verb 
with the modifying element of time ; shot became the predi- 
cate attribute of transitive action; and deer became its 
object. Have shot in this way became fused and now form an 
idiomatic verb-phrase, as in the sentence, I have shot a deer. 

The first perfect phrases were transitive attributive, but 
the construction was early extended through analogy by the 
formation of intransitive attributive and even copulative 
perfect phrases. 

In earlier English intransitive perfect phrases were com- 
monly formed with be, instead of have, and a past participle ; 
for example, Alfred was come there with his army. These 
phrases are sometimes found in modern literature. 
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XXX. (270, I.) 

The use of the indirect object as the subject of a passive 
is peculiar to English. In other languages, the direct object 
is an accusative, while the indirect object is a dative, and 
only the accusative becomes the subject in a passive con- 
struction. Since in English both the direct and the indi- 
rect object are expressed by one form, a confusion has arisen, 
and either has come to be used as the subject of a passive 
phrase. 

XXXI. (§§ 297, 298, 254.) 

In early English, future time was expressed regularly by 
the present tense with, sometimes, an adverb to prevent 
ambiguity. Will meant to promise, to wish, or to determine. 
The following passages from the " Old English Chronicle " 
illustrate the ancient uses of will and would : — 

" I will that all the freedom and all the forgiveness that my 

predecessors gave, that it stand.'' 

" And they gave him hostages, as many as he would have." 
" I command that all that come after me, whether they be my 

sons, or my brothers, or other kings, that your gift may stand, as 

they will to be partakers of eternal life." 

Shall meant to owe, to be under obligation. This mean- 
ing is preserved in the past form should, which is often used 
as an equivalent of ought 

The copulative use of will grew up very gradually, but 
shall came to be used comparatively early in the formation 
of future phrases. 

The apparently arbitrary custom of using shall in pure 
futures with the first person, and will with the second and 
third is of recent origin.* 

1 For a scholarly treatment of the subject, see Blackburn's mono- 
graph, 77^6 English Future. 
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Elementary English Composition. 

By Professor F. N. ScOTT, of the University of Michigan, and Pro- 
fessor J. V. Denney, of Ohio State University. i2mo, cloth, 249 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. 

THE authors of this book believe that " young persons do not 
learn to write good English by reading and reciting treat- 
ises on rhetoric. . . . Composition in the schools," they say, 
" has long been under a curse, and not without reason. It has 
lacked substance, vitality, enrichment. . . . But now composi- 
tion seems to be coming into its rights. . . . The time is at 
hand when the opportunities for scholarship and general culture 
in this branch of instruction will be generally recognized. The 
authors venture the hope that the Elementary English Composi- 
tion may play some small part in hastening the advent of this 
golden age." 

From cover to cover the book is alive and active ; it must in- 
evitably come as a breath of fresh inspiration to pupils, and as a 
wealth of suggestion to teachers. 

The manual of Notes and Suggestions that accompanies the 
book contains the authors' recommendations as to methods, 
many exercises and other additional material, and valuable refer- 
ences on subjects connected with the work. 

Samuel Thurber, Girls* High School, Boston, Mass. : In their Elementary 
English Composition, Messrs. Scott and Denney have struck the right 
key. Their ideas are quite in harmony with my own theory and prac- 
tice, though they have thought out a mass of material quite surpassing 
all my achievements in that line, and present illustrations and give hints 
with a fertility of invention that is really imposing. They know how to 
pique curiosity. This is the great thing. I want my better pupils to 
clamor to hear a composition because they believe it will interest them. 
The school public must be kept in view, and young writers must write to 
be read by this public. Thus the subject of the writing becomes all- 
important, and material must be gathered for pupils whose minds do not 
readily apprehend the possibilities that lie unsuspected all about them. 
Messrs. Scott and Denney's plan is to furnish the young mind and stimu- 
late the young imagination as the proper preliminary to writing. This 
idea is wholly reasonable and right. I admire their book without quali< 
fication. It will aid and guide my own teaching. 
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Composition-Rhetorio for Use in Secondary 
Schools. 

By Professor F. N. ScOTT, of the University of Michigan, and Professor 
J. V. DenneY, of Ohio State University. i2mo, cloth, 416 pages. 
Pdce, %\jaQ, 

IN this book the authors have attempted to bring about a closer 
union between composition and rhetoric, a more extended 
use of the paragraph as a unit of composition, and a wider recog- 
nition of the idea of growth in composition work. The rhetoric 
given in the book is meant to be the theory of the pupil's actual 
practice. The paragraph is made the basis of a systematic 
method of instruction. Throughout the book, the composition 
is regarded, not as a dead form to be analyzed into its component 
parts, but as a living product of an active, creative mind. The 
illustrative material has been chosen with especial care for its 
fitness and intrinsic interest. An appendix gives an outline of 
formal rhetoric for courses that require a study of the subject 
apart from composition. 

Emily I. Header, Classical High School, Providence, R.I,: I like the 
make-up of the book better than that of any other book I have seen, 
especially because of its emphasis on the paragraph as the basis of com- 
position work. . . . The examples are uniformly well chosen from 
standard authors intrinsically interesting, and are happy instances of the 
application of the principles involved. The choice of examples in a text 
book is so important a factor of its usefulness that this point of excellence 
deserves particular mention. 

Edith R. Dunton, High School, Rutland, Vermont: I cannot praise it 
highly enough. 

Professor Sophie C. Hart, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass,: As a 
whole, I consider it the best book on EngHsh Composition for the 
preparatory school, and shall recommend it to all teachers who send 
students to Wellesley. 

Eva March Tappan, Ph.D., English High School, Worcester, Mass, : There 
are rhetorics by the score that would help Macaulay and Tennyson to 
criticise their own work, and that do assist the struggling pupil to put 
thoughts into plain English ; but Scott and Denney's is the only rhetoric 
with which I am familiar that will mitigate the sufferings of the pupil who 
does not know " what to say," that will really help him to develop thought, 
and then to stiffen up even the rather limp ideas into form and comeliness. 
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The Academy Series of English Classics. 

THE works selected for this series are such as have gained a 
conspicuous and enduring place in literature ; nothing is ad- 
mitted either trivial in character or ephemeral in interest. Each 
volume is edited by a teacher of reputation, whose name is a 
guaranty of sound and judicious annotation. It is the aim of the 
Notes to furnish assistance only where it is absolutely needed, 
and, in general, to permit the author to be his own interpreter. 

All the essays and speeches in the series (excepting Webster's 
Reply to Hayne) are printed without abridgment. The Plays 
of Shakespeare are expurgated only where necessary for school 
use. 

Addison. De Caver ley Papers, Edited by Samuel Thurber. Boards, 25 

cents ; cloth, 35 cents. 
Arnold. Essays in CriHcism, Edited by Susan S. Sheridan. Boards only, 

20 cents. 
Ru^by Chapel. Edited by Prof. L. D. Syle. (In Four English Poems. 

Boards only, 20 cents.) 
Sohrab and Rustum. Edited by George A. Watrous. (In Three Nar- 
rative Poems. Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
Btirke. Conciliation with the Colonies, Edited by Prof. C. B. Bradley. 

Boards, 20 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Bams. Selections. Edited by Lois G. Huflford. Cloth only, 35 cents. 
Bjrron. The Prisoner of Chtllon. Edited by Prof. L. D. Syle. (In Four 

English Poems. Boards only, 20 cents.) 
Carlyle. Essay on Burns and Essay on BosweWs Johnson. Edited by 

Henry W. Boynton. Boards only, each, 20 cents. 
Coleridge. The Ancient Mariner. Edited by George A. Watrous. (In 

Three Narrative Poems. Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
Cowper.. John Gilpin's Ride. Edited by Prof. L. D. Syle. (In Four Eng- 
lish Poems. Boards dnly, 20 cents.) 
George Eliot. Silas Mamer. Edited by W. Patterson Atkinson. Cloth 

only, 40 cents. 
Emerson. Select Essays and Poems. Edited by Eva March Tappan. Cloth 

only, 30 cents. 
Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by R. Adelaide Witham. 

Cloth only, 40 cents. 
The Traveller and The Deserted Village. Edited by George A. Watrous. 

(In Selected Poems, Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
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The Academy Series of English Classics. 

Continued. 

Gray. EUgy Written in a Country Churchyard and The Progress of Poesy. 
Edited by George A. Watrous. (In Selected Poems, Cloth only, 30 
cents.) 
Irving. Selections from the Sketch Book, Edited by Elmer E. Wentworth. 

Cloth only, 35 cents. 
Lowell. Selections, The Vision of Sir Launfdl and other Poems, Edited 

by Dr. F. R. Lane. Cloth only, 30 cents. 
Macaulay. Essay on 

Addison, Clive, Johnson, 

Chatham, Hastings, Milton, 

Edited by Samuel Thurber. Boards only, each, 20 cents. 
Essays on Milton and Addison, Edited by Samuel Thurber. One vol- 
ume, cloth only, 35 cents. 
Milton. Paradise Lost, Books I, and //. Edited by Henry W. Boynton. 
Boards, 20 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Minor Poems, Edited by Samuel Thurber. (At press,) 
Pope. The Rape of the Lock, Edited by Prof. L. D. Syle. (In Four Eng- 
lish Poems, Boards only, 20 cents.) 
An Essay on Criticism, Edited by George A. Watrous. (In Selected 
Poems, Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
Scott. The Lady of the Lake, fkiited by George B. Alton. Cloth only, 

40 cents. 
Shakespeare. Julius Ceesar, As You Like It, 

Macbeth, The Tempest, 

Merchant of Venice, 
Edited by Samuel Thurber. Each, boards, ao cents; cloth, 30 cents. 
Hamlet, Edited by Samuel Thurber. Boards, 25 cents ; cloth, 35 cents. 
Tennyson. Enoch Arden, Edited by George A. Watrous. (In Three 

Narrative Poems. Cloth only, 30 cents.) 
Webster. Reply to Hayne, Edited by Professor C. B. Bradley. Boards 
only, 20 cents. 

Syle. Poor English Poems : The Rape of the Lock, John Gilpin's Ride, 

The Prisoner of Chillon, and Rugby Chapel, Edited by Prof. L. D. 

Syle. Boards only, 20 cents. 
Watrous. Three Narrative Poems : The Ancient Mariner, Sohrab and 

Rustum, and Enoch Arden, Edited by G. A. Watrous. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Watrous. Selected Poems from Pope, Gray, and Goldsmith. Edited by 

George A. Watrous. Cloth only, 30 cents. 
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Select Essays of Macaulay. 

Edited by Samuel Thurber, of the Girls' High School, Boston. 
i2mo. cloth, 2x9 pages. Price, 70 cents. 

THIS selection comprises the essays on Milton, Bunyan, John- 
son, Goldsmith, and Madame D^Arblay, thus giving illustra- 
tions both of Macaulay^s earlier and of his later style. 

The notes are intended to help the pupil to help himself. 
When an allusion is not easily understood, a note briefly explains 
it, or at least indicates where an explanation may be found. In 
other cases the pupil is expected to rely on his own efforts, and 
on such assistance as his teacher may think it wise to give. 

Historical Essays of Macaulay. 

Edited by Samuel Thurber. i2ino. cloth, 399 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

THIS selection includes the essays on Lord Clive, Warren 
Hastings, and both the essays on the Earl of Chatham. 
The text in each case is given entire. A map of India, giving 
the location of places named in the essays, is included. 

These essays are annotated on the same principle that is fol- 
lowed in the notes to the Select Essays. 



Select Essays of Addison. 



With Macaulay's Essay on Addison. Edited by SAMUEL ThURBER. 
i2mo, cloth, 340 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

THE editor has aimed to bring together such papers from the 
spectator^ the Tatler^ the Guardian^ and the Freeholder as 
will prove most readable to youth of high school age, and at the 
same time give something like an adequate idea of the richness of 
Addison's vein. The De Coverley Papers are of course included. 

William C. Collar, Head Master, Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. : I suppose 
the best thing I can say is that your book will go into our list of books to 
be read, and that it will have a permanent place in my school. I believe 
with all my heart in your principles of annotation, and think you are 
doing a great work for the schools. 
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The Drama: Its Law and its Technique. 

By Elisabeth Woodbridge, Ph.D. i2mo, cloth, 198 pages. Price, 
80 cents. 

THE object of this book is to present a manual for use in col- 
lege courses on the dramay which shall stand the test of 
actual dass-room use. It is successful in avoiding the principal 
defects of previous short treatises on the subject, which almost uni- 
formly have been made up too completely of theories on the art, 
or, running to the other extreme, have occupied themselves too 
exclusively with practical stage-craft. This book in its two main 
divisions, as indicated by the title, contains at once the essential 
principles and absolute standards of the art, and its limitations 
by the practical necessities of presentation. 

As is necessarily the case with all modern text-books on the 
drama, its broader foundations are laid in Freytag^s Technik des 
Dramas, It is much more, however, than a mere condensation 
or adaptation of Freytag. The treatise follows Frey tag's foot- 
steps only in the broad ways where they are unavoidable by any 
one venturing on the ground at all. The discussion itself is an 
original treatment, on lines admirably adapted to give the student 
a real knowledge, and permanent appreciation, of all forms of the 
drama. The argument throughout is clear and logical, and the 
style smooth and forcible. 

Wm. Hand Brown, Johns Hopkins University^ Baltimore^ Md.: It seems to 
me an excellent and instructive summary of the principles of dramatic 
composition. I intend to read it carefully, and if I can use it in my work 
here, I shall certainly do so. 

Professor B. 0. Mclntire, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa,: I have read 
every word of the book with interest. The author has succeeded in put- 
ting what others have written into a usable form and has contributed valu- 
able original material to a hitherto neglected form of literature. The latter 
is especially true as regards the comedy. Her method of basing such 
studies upon the physiological and philosophical bases of art and experi- 
ence is a move in the right direction. I have commended the book to 
my students and shall continue to do so. 

Professor Edward Pulton, Wells College, Aurora, N, Y, : It is an admi- 
rable little book — tolerably complete in its scope, and clear and succinct 
in its elucidation of principles. I expect to make use of it in my classes. 
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Orations and Arguments. 



Edited by Professor C. B. BRADLEY, University of California. 12010, 
cloth, 385 pages. Price, ^1.00. 

The following speeches are contained in the book : — 

Burke : Webster : 

On Conciliation with the Col- The Reply to Hayne. 

onies, and Speech before the Mac!4ULAY' 
Electors at Bristol. 



Chatham : 

On American Affairs. 
Erskine : 

In the Stockdale Case. 
Lincoln : 

The Gettysburg Address. 



On the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Calhoun : 

On the Slavery Question. 
Seward: 

On the Irrepressible Conflict 



IN making this selection, the test applied to each speech was 
that it should be in itself memorable, attaining its distinc- 
tion through the essential qualities of nobility and force of ideas, 
and that it should be, in topic, so related to the great thoughts, 
memories, or problems of our own time as to have for us still an 
inherent and vital interest. 

The speeches thus chosen have been printed from the best 
available texts, without change, save that the spelling has been 
made uniform throughout, and that three of the speeches — 
those of Webster, Calhoun, and Seward — have been shortened 
somewhat by the omission of matters of merely temporal or local 
interest. The omitted portions have been summarized for the 
reader, whenever they bear upon the main argument. 

The Notes aim to furnish the reader with whatever help is 
necessary to the proper appreciation of the speeches ; to avoid 
bewildering him with mere subtleties and display of erudition ; 
and to encourage in him habits of self-help and familiarity with 
sources of information. 

A special feature of this part of the work is a sketch of the 
English Constitution and Government, intended as a general 
introduction to the English speeches. 

The collection includes material enough to permit of a varied 
selection for the use of successive classes in the schools. 



